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trade. Surely a periodical such as yours, in common with 
all publications of the press, ought to be upon the construc- 
tive instead of the destructive side of this argument.” 








































EPARTMENT ApjsUTANT CLAUDE A. Brown, who is also 
D editor of the Arkansas Legionnaire, calls to our notice 
something which skipped us when reading a recent number 
of the Atlanta Legionnaire, the publication of Argonne Post 
of Atlanta, Georgia. At the luncheon given by the post 
May 29th the program was in charge of Dr. Robert C. Eve pee has said that there are only seven jokes, and 
and Jake Abel. “Page Adam,” suggests Adjutant-Editor that every other joke ever concocted is only a variant of 
Brown. Mr. Brown also wants to pass on an Endowment The plumber gag, however, must be an 


* * » 


one of the seven. 





idea tried out successfully eighth joke, because the 
by Herbert B. Martin Post plumber was certainly a 
of Warren, Arkansas. considerably later  inven- 


tion than, for instance, the 





Every contributor of one ve 3 
collar or more will have his l a b ] e of > ontents mother-in-law. We admit 
name listed on an honor that the joke about the 
roll as a permanent me- ee ala ti plumber going back for his 
morial in the post home. tools is pretty moth-eaten. 


But we still think the “intel- 
ligent and ambitious boys” 
to whom Mr. Jones refers 
are a little thin-skinned. If 
owners of inexpensive auto- 
mobiles were as sensitive as 
that, American street traf- 
fic would soon be reduced 
to two groups—trolley cars 


and Rolls-Royces. 
* » a 
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owarD E. Jones, di- 
H rector of  sales-help 
service for the National 
Trade Extension Bureau, 
writes from Evansville, Ind.: 
“We have come across a 
reprint from your magazine 
under the headline ‘Ain't It 
the Truth?’ featuring the 
ancient joke about the 
plumber going back for 
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tools. Now the last thing 

in the world that we would By A. L. Fletcher 9 of Augusta, Georgia, who 
wish to do would be to objected in a letter pub- 
paint the plumber as a sa- ENED 0 05s wane wens ncin tmonscs siecis 10 lished in the June 5th issue 
cred individual who ought The Fourth—and Defense Test Day to the use of the term 
never to have a little fun “comrade” among Legion- 


poked at him. As a matter 
of fact, our concern in the 
matter is really in behalf of 
the general public quite as 
much as it is of the plumber. 

. Probably ninety _per- 
cent of the things which 
provoke criticism of the 
plumber are traceable di- 
rectly to a tremendous 
shortage in the trained la- 
bor of the trade. Accord- 
ing to accurate surveys, this 
shortage in the United 
States today is in excess of 
100,000 men. The only 
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Taps 
Legion Radio ....... 


Bursts and Duds 





Darkness Gives Way Before 
This Will to Win. ..By Franklin S. Clark 11 


Defense Test Day Maneuvers. 


Then and Now......By the Company Clerk 


, - i. ‘ Post, New York City: “I’m 
.By Frederick Palmer 13 wath Webley: Maney tx: the 
14 use of ‘comrade’ and have 

been since I saw the Bol- 

eee er ee oe ae 17 shies in action in two or 
- three countries. It’s a 

PPR Os TEETH S OE Se 17 strange coincidence, but at 
gs A a eR de 9] a meeting of my post I used 


Outfit Reunions ...... 


naires because it enjoys 
great popularity among rad- 
icals, comes this letter from 


-By Wallgren 12 Nat Ruditsky of Lexington 


almost the same words he 
did in blowing off steam the 
other day. For the luva- 
mike, let’s use the word 








practical source of trained 

mechanics to fill up this shortage is found in the appren- 
tices receiving training for the trade. To be worth the 
trouble of training, these apprentices must be reasonably 
intelligent and ambitious boys. Anybody who knows boy 
psychology will know that intelligent and ambitious boys 
will be hard to attract into training for a trade which is 
constantly being held up to ridicule and scorn. The United 
States Departments of Labor and Commerce, the National 
Association of Master Plumbers, this Bureau and many of 
the leading men of the business are giving liberally of time, 
effort and money in the direction of attracting apprentices 
into training to correct this shortage of labor within the 





‘buddy’. It sounds more 
American and democratic to me anyway and has a nicer 
sound to the ear. Anyway, whatever they may say about the 
origin of the word ‘buddy’, it sure was popularized in the 
last fracas and belongs to the Legion.” 


. + * 


§ prerrnarsng the Bursts and Duds editor receives an 
anonymous contribution which is worth using. He has 
just accepted a joke from Fort Kamehameha, far out in the 
ukulele belt, signed “Corporal Punishment—this will have 
to be my name.” -Why the exp desty? Isn't tne 
dollar legal tender on the beach at Waikiki? 
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The Apes of 


Pontlieu 






Illustrated by 
V. E. Pyles 


A bent, black, hairy form scurrying through the 


moonlight down the bank of the River Huisne 


night on the tin side of a sal- 

vage warehouse. Sergeant 
Jordan heard him, and Sergeant Jor- 
dan was a hard-headed soldier. 

A bent, black, hairy form scurrying 
through the moonlight down the bank 
of the River Huisne . . . heathenish 
cries disturbing the night .. . the 
flash and bark of automatic pistols as 
doughboys fought an unseen terror in 
a quiet French suburb... into this 
pagan affray the Apes of Pontlieu drew 
the American secret police. 

The A. E. F. was so busy coming 
home that it had no ear for the story. 
Only one officer, aside from those of- 
ficially interested, so much as heard 
its absurdities. He was a_ colonel, 
chief of staff to a famous general, who 
found himself in the midst of a fusil- 
lade on the night of the battle. He 
lay down, military fashion, lengthwise 
of a gutter, and when the smoke had 
cleared, hurried to my office to report 
upon the “assassins.” 

Pontlieu in reality is only a suburb 
of Le Mans. Marching toward home, 
oe saw its iron sign — ae the Tours- 

e Mans high road crosses the river 
Huisne, about two miles from the 
famous Ee Camp.” The 
village consists of a bridge, a circular 
place with a waterless fountain in the 
center, a deserted shatk with the sign 
“Hotel de la Lune” stil hanging over 
its door, and rr scatteri ouses 
and small shops. o the north of the 
circle, some quarter of a mile, an 
American salvage camp occupied the 
bank of the Huisne. 

Salvage piled up in the yards of the 
camp, higher with each returning regi- 


WEEK the ape tarried with us. 
He scratched his fingers by 


ment. Only a small force of clerks 
and foremen could be spared to super- 
vise it; for help, a staff of several 
hundred French women came in by day 
to sort shirts and pistols and tires in 
low, hot, tin-roofed warehouses. There 
was no regular night guard. The 
Americans who slept in the warehouses 
tried also to be proper police. 

Then the Ape of Pontlieu showed its 
black, ugly face and hairy hands. 

Sergeant Jordan, who bunked alone 
in the ordnance store shed, thought it 
was a dog the first night. He awak- 
ened suddenly, aroused by scratching 
at a tin-covered door. In the ware- 
house was stacked property worth per- 
haps a hundred thousand dollars, 
chiefly pistols and rifles and ammuni- 
tion. 

Jordan slid off his cot and stole the 
length of the warehouse on bare feet. 
High windows let in the foggy —_ 
of a late moon. Town and camp lay 
asleep. Silence held a heavy curtain 
about the great salvage yards. Then 
the scratching, like claws, at the gal- 
vanized door. Too methodical for~a 
dog, Jordan realized after listening. 

A man? 

The sergeant picked up a broom han- 
dle. He steod back and listened for 
the sound of breathing. The clawing 
stopped for a moment. Then it com- 
menced again more guardedly... 
scratch, seratch, scratch ... 

The tin ri away at a “seam. 
Moonlight b through the érack. 
The sergeant drew back, amazed, in- 
credulously* watching the hole: A 
hand, long, bony, hairy, with 
fingers thrust in, clawing for the lock. 
Sergeant Jordan crept across the floor 
and struck with the broom handle. He 
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brought it down sharp. Came a harsh, 
high scream outside the door, a cry 
half animal, half human. The hand 
jerked away. Jordan pushed the door 
open, gingerly. 

The late moon tossed shadows black 
across the yard. Fifty feet beyond 
there was a bare, clearer spot. Past 
this the American saw a strange fig- 
ure slinking toward the river. It ran 
on its hind legs, which were extraor- 
dinarily long, and leng arms trailed 
toward the ground. Its small, dark, 
round head looked once toward the 
door, and Jordan saw white teeth flash 
against the black face. The creature 
wore no clothing. Its general attitude, 
as it slouched away, was that of mon- 
key rather than man. 

Shadows hid it immediately. Ser- 
geant Jordan, from the crack in the 
door, watched for its reappearance. It 
was not to return that night. The 
American went back to his bunk. But 
he did not sleep. 

In the morning at breakfast he told 
the story. His fellows laughed. 

“Nightmare, Jordan!” they ek 
claimed. “Of course you dreamed it! 

“Don’t mix your drinks,” advised ai» 
other. 

Sergeant Jordan was not sure of the 
jest. It couldn’t be a dream! After 

reakfast, escaping his comrades, he 


examined the warehouse door. 16. 
... there was the rip ... and some 
thing else. Dried blood stained the 
edge of the tin, where the prowler 
left its mark. And in the blood a 
dozen short, coarse, black hairs. 

It made a riotous story, and Sem 
geant Jordan blushed when he told * 


blushed as well as a man can with 


hard, browned face. He was a Witt 
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, unimaginative fellow. He told 
og oe bluntly. I believed him. 
Back in my office I put a young Ar- 


| menian operator to work on the case. 





if He reported after several days that he 


; ake nothing of it, that the Ape, 
‘ alle’ it, had not returned. But 
a night later, shortly after ten o’clock, 
Sergeant Jordan drove up recklessly 
to my headquarters. He asked to see 

at once. 
at's back!” . 

In that short fashion he reported the 
return of his night visitor. 
“Did you see it?” I asked. 

“See it? Three of them ws all 
alike! Gorillas, I swear it, sir!” 

“How did it happen?” 

“] had been pitching horseshoes with 
some of the men,” Jordan explained. 
“We were on the other side of the 
camp. About an hour ago, just after 
dark, I started for my bunk in the ord- 
| nance warehouse. I thought I heard 
a noise inside as I came near it. I 
waited. I guess they heard me. For 
them busted out of the 
door at once . . . one of them, I’d say 
he was the one here the first 
night... sir, he’s seven foot 
high if he’d straighten out. 
And the others were near as 
_ how?” I asked. 


— 





“Dressed? Why, they’re 
gorillas, sir, or apes! No 
clothes at all... all hairy 
...saw ’em plain... no 
clothes. Not human, they 
weren’t!” 

I went back to the camp 
with Sergeant Jordan. The 
water in the Huisne was low. 
And there, where the three 
fleeing creatures had disap- 
peared an hour before, they 
had left prints on the flat 
mud, of long, narrow feet. 
We followed these prints 
downstream to a point where 
a ruined bridge blocks the 
river. Here we lost them. 

Back in the ord- 
nance warehouse we 
turned on the lights. 
The galvanized door 
had been pried off. 
One box of .45 caliber 


a 





Sioa nibh BD iil Beiate nacincoviad 


ammunition stood 
} open, its lid beside it. 
Jordan whistled. % 
“They wasn’t car- 
tying a thing when 
they left,” he insist- 
ed, “I saw their arms 
ng empty.” 
“Then they were 
here once before, or 
tame back while you 
| Were after me,” I 
» -“See if 
took any guns.” 
Sergeant hurried toward the 
rear of the warehouse. His voice 
me. 
“Three pistols missing.” 
ree pistols and .45 ammunition 





er their heads in other work. I 





wk this case of the Apes of Pont- 
lieu. past the stage of careless in- 
terest. American property had 
been stolen. My own operators were 


xed-Sergeant Jordan to help me. 
Sergeant,” I explained, “I can 
sad one of my men out here, or 
thet Spend a week myself. All 
Y, we can do is watch for them. 
© have your evenings to yourself. 



























- why not just get on this case and 
try to figure it out? I'll give you an 
identification card and a pistol permit 
- - » work quietly and I'll help you. I 
can’t believe that these are apes. They 
are men dressed that way .. .” 

“Sir, they ain’t dressed at all!” Jor- 
dan insisted. 

“T’ll be out tomorrow evening,” I 
told him as I left. “Eight-thirty, say, 
at this end of the bridge. Suppose you 
meet me there. Keep your eyes open 
in the meantime.” 

That night I told the story to M. 
Legal, inspector of the first arrondisse- 
ment of the French police. A silent, 
serious man is M. Legal, but for once 
in our dealings he banged the arms of 
his chair and howled with derision. 

“And you believe such stuff?” he 
asked me. “My good fellow, how silly 
you are! You have seen no apes your- 
self. This man Jordan has dyspepsia. 
I would never believe such things un- 
less I saw them with my own eyes, and 
then I must not have drunk anything 
all day.” 

I could not convince him. However, 

was sure 
that Jordan 
had seen 
what he 
claimed. He 
was not the 
type that im- 
agines things, 
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likes a sensation. Besides he was 
stark scared. I knew real fright when 
I saw it. 


“No, monsieur,” I told Legal, “the 
apes of Pontlieu are real... they 
have been at the salvage works. And 
I intend to learn just what sort of 
creatures they are.” 

Sergeant Jordan and I kept each 
other awake on the river bank that 
next night, fighting off water gnats, 
and listening. The town went to bed 
early. At midnight I left Jordan and 
returned to my office. The second 
night, too, I watched. Still no return 
of the prowlers. The third night Jor- 
dan watched alone. I promised to 
drive past at midnight. Other duties 
urged me. 

At ten o’clock a desk sergeant 
pounded at the door of my office. 

“Shooting at Pontlieu,” he reported. 
“Salvage camp called the military 
lice and they relayed the word here.” 

Pontlieu 4 quiet when my driver 
and I arrived. The river flowed under 
the bridge with a happy riffle of sound. 
Only a few old Frenchmen clustered 
about their doors, talking excitedly. 
Of the apes or of - Sergeant Jordan 
there was no sign. 

“What happened?” I asked a man. 

He shrugged. How was he to know? 
He had dressed and come down as fast 
as possible, but was too late. 

(Continued on page 18) 


The biack boys did not move, 
merely eyed me. Frightened as 
I, they were apparently 
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Il. Why Worry 
What to Do? 


a 


By LEIGHTON 
H. BLOOD 





M42= RUMINSKI is pretty, though the picture shown above does not show her off well because Marie was crying when 
it was taken. Marie is a Pole. Her parents were killed during the war. She says steamship agents come to Foland and 
explain how simple it is to get into the United States from Cuba. Marie sailed in 1923 and spent a year and a half in 
Havana as a h id. Finally Marie heard about a smuggler’s bargain offer and decided to accept it. She was to be 
taken over for $50. After four days at sea the captain said he would have to have $50 more from each passenger or he 
would not land them. Marie and several others had no extra fifty. The captain and mate took such aliens as paid ad- 
ditionally off in a small boat and disappeared, saying they would return to take the others back to Cuba. They did not return. 
For six days the boat drifted and all the food and water was gone. Marie begged the sailors to land the boat, come 
what might. They beached it at Southeast Cape, Florida, on January 17th, and the party surrendered to the authorities. 
Marie was taken to the Immigration Station at Gloucester City, New Jersey, where her pleasant demeanor has made a 
friend for her of every official there. One gallant countryman, a Philadelphia machinist, has offered to marry her if they 
will let her stay. Every article in the law has been examined in the hope that a way might be found for Marie to stay, but it 
has been no use. She must return to Poland, and although she is generally laughing, tears come when she thinks of going back 
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OSSIBLY some readers of the 
first two articles in this series 
have already asked the ques- 
tion, “What's all the shootin’ 

for?” Why is the United States 
Government and in particular the De- 
partment of Labor, which is in charge 
of immigration, so vitally concerned 
in the problem of immigrant smug- 
gling? Why is The American Legion 
Weekly interested? Perhaps there are 
as many as 60,000 aliens in Cuba 
awaiting a chance to get into the 
United States, but what of it? Surely 
60,000 is a drop in the bucket in a 
nation of 110,000,000. 

In this article, the third and last in 
the series, an attempt will be made to 


answer these questions. An effective 
ee can, in fact, be given in a few 
words: 


The aliens now being smuggled into 
the United.States are for the most part 
the very worst types, falling into cilass- 
ifications which would have caused 
them to be barred by every immigra- 
tion law we have ever had, and not in 
particular by the recent so-called quota 
law. 


But, it may be argued, these aliens 
who come in by the contrabandista 
from Cuba and over the Mexican and 
Canadian borders will make good citi- 
zens because they are so anxious to 


come to the United States, our ba 
laws notwithstanding. 

A confidence man will spend money 
to reap a harvest that he sees 
offing. A criminal may spend se 
hundred dollars and much time plot 
ting a big pay-roll holdup, and secur 
ing information from the inside. 
criminals of Europe are no differ 
from our own, and they will spend tim 
and money to get to our shores & 
things become too hot for them in 
their own country. 

In weeks of investigation the imm 
gration inspectors who were with m 
in Cuba, living and fraternizing ? 
with the smugglers and the alien 
awaiting shipment, found but one ms? 
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who under the old law could pass 
legally through our portals. Disease, 
q criminal records, a score of other 
parring causes were against the others. 

Disease is the most deadly of all the 
reasons why the Department of Labor 
is taking such a deep interest in alien 
“ good an illustration as 
| know was provided by a little visit 

id by Inspectors Weiss and Mitchell 

myself to the Cuban alien deten- 
tion station at Trisconia, on the heights 
back of Cabanas Fortress, across the 
harbor from Havana. 

Trisconia is an alien detention sta- 
tion that puts to shame anything of 
the sort that we have in the United 
States. Parks, flower beds and neat 
houses cover its acres, with a big rose 
bower in full bloom.’ At one side you 
can look off across Havana and away 
to the right see Morro Castle and the 
open sea. It is the highest spot in the 
neighborhood of Havana. ‘ 

The Cuban immigration official in 
charge gladly showed us about. Dur- 
ing our tour he casually mentioned 
that they had a lot of Hindus in the 
hospital suffering from trachoma, the 
most deadly and communicable eye dis- 
ease, that brings on total blindness. 
ae We asked to see them. 

We were admitted inside the up-to- 
date hospital, in whose yard we saw a 
score of Sikhs from the Punjab sit- 
ting about in the sun. After looking 
through the building we came again 
into the court yard. A group of men, 
evidently Levantines, stood at the door. 
Weiss, the linguist, asked one his na- 
tionality. He said he was a Syrian. 
“From Damascus?” hazarded Weiss. 
The guess was correct. This man and 
the other Levantines were suffering 
from serious cases of trachoma. In re- 
sponse to Weiss’s questions he said 
that he had come to Cuba to get into 
the United States, but had been taken 
off the ship because of his eyes. Others 
with the same trouble, but not so bad, 





City awaiting deportation. 











by paying had landed. He had tried 
to pay, but his eyes were in such con- 
dition that even the Cubans did not 
dare risk letting him loose in Havana. 

Then we came to the Hindus—twen- 
ty-seven of them—also suffering from 
trachoma in advanced stages. One of 
their number spoke English and told 
us that he had been educated in an 
English university in India. There 
were eighty Hindus, all Sikhs from the 
Punjab, on the boat that carried him 
there. Of these the twenty-seven then 
held had not been allowed their free- 
dom because their eyes were in such 
condition. They were to be sent back, 
he said. The rest of the eighty had 
landed and were intending to go to the 
United States by way of Cuba, or per- 
haps go on to Mexico and so across the 
border. That was the way he had ex- 


Fagel Den, of Bom- 
bay, India, was 
arrested in the vicin- 
ity of Big Pine Key, 
Florida. Positively 
identified by other 
aliens who declared 
he was smuggled in 
from Cuba, Den in- 
sists this is a mistake. 
He says he landed in 
San Francisco and 
was in Florida on a 
pleasure trip when 
the Federal agents 
made their unfortu- 
nate error. He will 
be ceported to Bom- 
bay. He is a tailor 
and very carefully 
brushed his clothes 
before posing for this 
picture. Asked what 
cities he traversed on 
his way from Cali- 
fornia he said Miami, 
Long Key, Key West 


Fernando Vincente Gomez (left) reached Cuba from Spain last January. 
He says he was looking for work in Havana when a Cuban told him he 
would find lots of it in the United States and offered to get him there for 
$150. He was landed on the beach at Big Pine Key on February 11th and 
that same day was picked up by a deputy sheriff. He is now at Gloucester 
Meanwhile he sings Spanish songs and rolls 


cigarettes with one hand. The story of Rafael Vincente Vegas (right) is 

similar, the chief points of difference being that Rafael paid $200 for the 

trip and that he was reported by the conductor of a Florida East Coast 
train. Both will be sent back to Spain 
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pected to go, and he 
showed us a Mexican 
visa on his passport. 

Further questioning 
brought out the fact 
that when the ship 
that they left India 
upon had landed them at Marseilles 
they were convoyed across coun- 
try to St. Nazaire, and there placed on 
the ship bound for Cuba. The French 
doctors had found all eighty diseased, 
but of these only the twenty-seven had 
been in advanced stages. The French 
took no chances, but the Cubans did 
with fifty-three, and allowed them to 
land. _ Those fifty-three, he admitted, 
were bound for the United States—if 
they could get there. America and Can- 
ada were very popular with the Indians, 
but the British authorities would not 
give any of these eighty passports 
either to Canada or the United States. 
Why? I think the answer is easy with 
these facts before you. 

Just how many persons a man with 
trachoma can infect I do not know, but 
I do know that when trachoma reaches 
a certain stage blindness will follow as 
sure as fate, and also that trachoma is 
considered one of the easiest of dis- 
eases to communicate. That’s just one 
little point in the case against alien 
smuggling. 

I am going to quote a little story 
that appeared in the New York World 
in April. It has little to do with the 
Cuban situation, but is well worth a 
place in this article because it shows 
how wide open the United States is to 
bootlegging of aliens: 

(Continued on page 16) 
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West Virginia Reports: 
The way to raise The American Legion Endowment Fund is 

by walking and talking—walking to every prospective giver, and | 

talking to him until he understands what the campaign is about, | 
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OTS of noise and lots of excite- 
ment bring in the dollars at 
the money-window of a circus. 
Sometimes they are mighty ef- 

fective in other places, too. 

But when it comes to raising money 
for The American Legion Endowment 
Fund, some folks find that it can be 
done more effectively by quiet, hard 
work. That has always been the ex- 

rience of the Department of West 

irginia in all kinds of Legion activity 
—that the less noise made and the 
more work done, the bigger the results. 

So, naturally, that is how the State 
went about the job of raising its quota 
of the Endowment Fund. e results 
are so satisfactory that you can mark 
up one more success for the well-oiled, 
smooth-running way of doing the = 

Take Bluefield, for instance. Blue- 
field is right in the coal mining dis- 
trict—and the coal mining industry is 
not in the best shape in West Virginia 
right now. And when the post was no- 
tified that it was scheduled to raise 
$3,000 the first reaction was that the 
job was almost impossible. 

A man went to Bluefield from State 
headquarters and explained the whys 
and wherefores of the Endowment. 
This was on the Wednesday before the 
campaign opened in West Virginia. 

Next morning Bluefield wired in: 
“Bluefield does not fail.” Organized 
for intensive solicitation, the post did 
the job in three days. Bluefield, one 
of the last to start out, was the first 
post in the State to go over the top. The 
$3,000 quota was raised on the very 
first day of the State campaign, and 
the post kept right on going. 

Another situation not altogether dif- 
ferent occurred at Beckley, headquar- 
ters of Raleigh County Post. On Fri- 
day night of campaign week, at a reg- 
ular meeting of the post, it was re- 
ported that much less than half the 
community’s quota had been raised. 

Now Beckley has a go-getting post. 
In 1923 Raleigh County. Post had 32 
members; in 1924 it had 62; in 1925 
it has well over 500 already. More- 
over, State Commander James H. Mc- 
Ginnis is a member of this post, and 
his father, Judge W. H. McGinnis, is 
chairman of the local Endowment Fund 
Campaign Committee. And Judge Mc- 
Ginnis was present at the meeting, 
even ~—— he is not a Legionnaire. 

When the showing of less than fifty 
percent was reported Judge McGinnis 
got up and made a few remarks. It 
was a little after ten p. m. when he 
finished with the suggestion that now 
that they had heard a few words about 
what was needed, they take a fifteen- 
minute recess and go out to get some 
money raised that very minute. 

It was after ten; Beckley isn’t a 
town with a whole lot of night life, 


By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, JR. 


either. But the men at that meeting 
went out and combed the streets and 
residences nearby. When they report- 
ed in, fifteen minutes later, they had 
$450 more toward the $3,000 quota. 
And next day they went far over the 
top. At last reports, Raleigh County 
Post had more than $4,000 in pledges, 
$2,200 in cash, and money coming in 
still. Which is a considerable showing 
for a town with a $3,000 allotment 
which had not been even well started 
by the evening of the fifth day of the 
campaign. 

Hard work is what raises the money 
in the Endowment Fund campaign, 
whether it is in Kentucky or West Vir- 
ginia or Maine or Arizona. To get 
contributions it is necessary to ask 
people to make them. And the chief 
necessity, ahead of that, is to get the 
solicitors so enthusiastic that they will 
go right along, steadily seeing just as 
many people as they possibly can dur- 
ing the hours they can afford to give to 
the work in the days they have at their 
command. Enthusiastic solicitors, men 
and women who know what the Endow- 
ment will do, and who believe whole- 
heartedly in the need for this work, 
will get out and get in the money. 

One of the first steps—the very first 
step in the average community—is to 
get the money subscriptions of the lo- 
cal Legionnaires and any other solici- 
tors before they out to canvass. 
There’s a more sincere ring to the 


voice, greater earnestness in the man- to 


ner and absolute conviction in every- 
thing the solicitor says if he has al- 
ready made his own subscription. Also, 
it lets him out of the embarrassing sit- 
uation which arises when a prospective 
giver inquires: “Py the way, what 


are people giving? How much did you 
give?” 

This is a fact which has been proved 
so often in campaigning that the ex. 
perienced campaigner goes after the 
solicitors first before he will let them 
go out themselves. And it is a fact 
which Montgomery Post took advan- 


a of. 

ontgomery had assigned to it a 
quota of $1,500. “Before we can go out 
and ask other people in good faith, we 
have to show our own belief in this,” 
the post commander told the members, 
“It seems to me that we can’t go out 
and ask others for gifts until we, right 
here in our own membership, have 
given at least one-third of the com- 
munity’s quota. So let’s get busy and 
subscribe $500 ourselves.” 

This is just what they did. From 
the 108 members, the $500 was more 
than raised. Then the Legionnaires 
went out soliciting and told the towns- 
people that they were being asked for 
$1,000—the Legionnaires had already 
given half that much themselves. 

At Matoka, three weeks before the 
campaign opened, the only bank in 
town failed for a loss of $200,000. Now 
Matoka has a population of only 1,000, 
which means a per capita loss of $200. 
The failure hit everybody in town, and 
for that matter in the whole neighbor- 
hood. The local post lost its treasury, 
and almost every Legionnaire lost all 
the cash he owned. 

Yet Matoka, with its quota of $750, 
was third over the top in the West 
Virginia mpeg, It was done quiet- 
ly, steadily, and by hard work. No 
one was able to give a very large 
amount. But the post has an excellent 
standing in Matoka, and the post has 
thirty-two hard-working members. 
They went out and called on everybody 
anywhere in the neighborhood who 
might give something. And that is 
how, by sheer American Legion spirit, 
Matoka raised its quota. 

Greenbrier Post, at Ronceverte, had 
a county quota of $1,500. Greenbrier 
County is farming country, with blue- 
grass farms, a world’s champion bull, 
and other attributes of fame. In fact, 
the post has come in for a deal of 
kidding about being the champion bull 
post of West Virginia. 

But there wasn’t any bull to the way 
the post set out for its share of the 
Endowment. It was handled in a busi- 
nesslike way, in just about as business- 
like a way as any post has gone about 
the Jeb anywhere in the United States 

te 


ate. 
A mailing list was campers as & 
starter. Everyone in Greenbrier Coun- 
ty who seemed a likely prospect forth- 
with received through the mail @ 
printed bulletin describing the need 
(Continued on page 20) 
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jonnaires of Lee 
ety (North 
Carolina) Post 
erected these bar- 
riers to keep out 
the curious and fa- 
cilitate the efforts 
of volunteer work- 
ers, Legion men 
them, who 
brought the bodies 
of fifty-four miness 
entombed by an ex- 
plosion up through 
the mine opening 
shown in the fore- 
ground. Note the 
pile of litters at the 
right 
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Vitalizing a Creed of Service 


EE County Post of Sanford, North 
Carolina, and its Auxiliary Unit 
lived up to the Legion’s finest 
traditions when an explosion 

wrecked the mine of the Carolina Coal 
Company at Coal Glen, twelve miles 
from Sanford and entombed fifty-four 
miners. 

The explosion occurred Wednesday 
morning, May 27th, at about ten 
o’clock. News of it was telephoned to 








The Auxiliary had a canteen going 
in Coal Glen, twelve miles from Lee 
County Post’s home town of Sanford, 
within two hours after the explosion. 
Here is a male slum detail glad to 
work under feminine supervision 


By A. L. 


~ 


FLETCHER 


Sanford and before noon the Legion’s 
and Auxiliary’s advance detail of res- 
cue workers was on the ground. The 
Auxiliary did not come out from San- 
ford empty-handed. They brought 
with them all of the prepared eatables 
they could find in their little city, and 
just two hours after the explosion a 
canteen was going in an old blacksmith 
shop near the mouth of the mine. 

Coal Glen, the scene of the disaster, 
is a new village of ramshackle con- 
struction. It is reached by a narrow 
dirt road, and within a few hours this 
road was packed with traffic. From 
far and near the curious came in great 
hosts. At one time there was a traffic 
jam five miles long, reminding many 
an Argonne veteran of his experience 
in getting through Avocourt. 

Here it was that the Legion did its 
first work. The night shift at the 
mines had been called from their beds 
for rescue work and were supplemented 
by volunteers from the Legion. The re- 
mainder of the members of Lee County 
Post were sworn in as deputy sheriffs 
under Sheriff Lee Rosser, of Lee Coun- 
ty, himself a Legionnaire, and Sheriff 
Blair of Chatham County. * 

Within a few hours a fence had been 
thrown around the mine to keep back 
the curious and along the roads leading 
back to Sanford Legionnaires were 
everywhere in evidence. Confusion 
ceased, order began. 

There was never any lack of assist- 
ance. While their husbands, brothers 
and sons were regulating traffic, keep- 
ing order and working heroically un- 
derground, the women of the Auxiliary 
were preparing food and serving it to 
those who worked and to the wives and 


babies of the entombed men gathered 
about the mouth of the mine. These 
Auxiliary women were on the job, min- 
istering to the rescue workers and the 
stricken, full forty hours before any 
other relief organization was in the 
field, and their work won for them the 
praise of all North Carolina. Not only 
were they first on the ground but they 
were last to leave, and they did not 
leave until every victim had been de- 
cently buried, every widow visited and 
comforted, and every orphaned child 
cleaned and fed. 

There were sixty-five families in Coal 
Glen before the disaster, all living in 
little frame cottages along a straggling 
dirt road that was called a street. 
After the explosion there were forty- 
three widows in the little town, and 
more than three-fourths of the children 
were fatherless. 

Ben Dixon McNeill of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, Josephus Daniels’s 
paper, himself a veteran, said this 
about the Auxiliary women: 

“The Sanford women have been mag- 
nificent. Within an hour they were on 
the ground and they have never left it. 
They out into the village and help 
bury the dead, to comfort the stricken, 
to help them get together the few things 
they have in the world, to do all that 
human help can do to lighten the load 
of sorrow that wastes them. They 
maintain a twenty-four-hour dining- 
room service that is open to all who 
are in any way connected with this 
gruesome business.” 

Frank D. Grist, North Carolina 
Commissioner of Labor and Inspector 
of Mines, also a World War veteran 
and a Legionnaire, arrived on the scene 
on the afternoon of the first day and 
found the Legion and the Auxiliary 
busy. He said: 

“These men of the Legion and these 
women of the Auxiliary cannot be 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EDITORIAL. 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Fourth—and Defense Test Day 


O* Saturday the United States will observe the one hun- 
dred and forty-ninth anniversary of its independence. 
On Saturday, also, the United States will observe the sec- 
ond annual national Defense Test Day. = 

On the Fourth of July, 1776, when the United States 
of America proclaimed themselves forever free and inde- 
pendent of the British crown, that whimsical old sage, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, impressed upon his fellow signers of the 
Declaration of Independence the need of solidarity. He 
did it in words which are easy to remember: “If we do 
not hang together we will all hang separately.” Because 
revolutionaries in the colonies did hang together they came 
out victorious in their unequal struggle for freedom. They 
not only asserted their rights, but they prepared to defend 
them and did defend them through seven years of war until 
they emerged victorious. But for that defense, led by the 
indomitable George Washington, whose courage was equal 
to any fortune, there would have been no victory. That 
is a matter of history. 

A minority of the inhabitants of the colonies actively 
supported and sustained the Revolutionary War. This is 
not to say that a majority thought it inadvisable to break 
oif from the British Empire. But between the Tories on 
the one hand, who did not think that way, and the active 
revolutionists on the other hand, there lay a midde group. 
This group perhaps was more disposed toward the idea of 
independence than otherwise, but it was chary about mix- 
ing up very much with any war to that end, because it 
thought the struggle would be hopeless and England would 
not be too easy on those who flouted her authority. 

There was a period of nearly seven years from the 
peace with Great Britain to the time the colonies got to- 
gcther on a settled plan of government and elected Wash- 
ington President that the Fourth of July was not celebrated 
with any great degree of fervor. The States were without 
a central government which meant anything and they were 
drifting toward anarchy. 

But Washington was on hand to become President, and 
Washington was a most unusual man. He had won the 
freedom of the colonies in the first place, and now he pre- 
served that freedom which was again imperiled. He 
straightened things out and made the country a going con- 
cern. He had a hard time doing it. He had to call out 
15,000 troops on one occasion to put things to rights, and 
15,000 troops at that day and date was a big army. Any- 
body using proportionately that many troops nowadays 
would have a hard time answering the charge of being a 
steel-heeled militarist. The fact is that some contemporary 
observers of events said George Washington was a mili- 
tarist, but by now one feels that such observers, along with 
those who predicted that civilization would never pehetrate 
west of the Alleghenies, must have had something the mat- 
ter with their calculations. 

When Washington finished his eight years as President 
he declined another term and settled down on his farm at 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, where he could sit on the front 
porch and look for miles up and down the Potomac River. 
The youthful nation of which he had been the principal 
prop for more than twenty years was getting in very good 
shape, and the Fourth of July was loudly and proudly ob- 
Just about the time the country got so it could 
This was in 1799, 


served. 
stem’ alome, the first President died. 


when the United States was twenty-three years old, and its 
second President had completed more than half of his term. 

Washington’s successful administration of this country’s 
affairs during the war, after it and during his two terms 
as President can be explained in eight words. 

He provided it with adequate means of defense. 

This means military defense. Washington used this 
military defense always as a means to peace and the pres- 
ervation of peace. 

Washington died before he had quite finished what he 
had in mind to do. He foresaw that troubles, internal and 
external, would arise from time to time, for such is the his- 
tory of all nations and all peoples, and he wanted to insure 
that his country would be adequately prepared to meet 
these contingencies. He evolved a plan to insure that the 
country should never be without proper means for defense, 
This did not mean a large standing army. Washington 
was against large standing armies. It meant a defensive 
system whereby a large and effective army could be raised 
in a minimum of time with a minimum of expense and a 
maximum of effectiveness. The backbone of the scheme 
was an officers reserve corps. But Congress hesitated to 
fall in with the suggestion, Washington died, and the mat- 
ter was forgotten. 

Thirteen years later the British attacked us in the 
War of 1812. Washington’s plan would have come in very 
handy. It might have saved the national capitol from be- 
ing burned and our armies from so many disastrous de- 
feats. The Navy won that war, largely with what 
amounted to a trained reserve force of a merchant marine 
available for war duty. 

From George Washington to John J. Pershing is a long 
jump, but it is a jump this country took before it adequate- 
ly prepared a peacetime program of national defense. In 
1920 a National Defense Act was passed by Congress cre- 
ating a new defensive system, which is simply a moderniza- 
tion of Washington’s ideas. Pershing has made that Act a 
living force, by recruiting, training and organizing an offi- 
cers reserve corps and devising a plan predicated on this 
force, on the National Guard and the Regular Army. The 
Regulars and the Guard are the first and second lines of 
defense, respectively, but the third line, which would be the 
deciding factor in an emergency, is a great citizen army 
which would find in the officers’ corps enough leaders to 
start off with. In every city and town in the country are 
some reserve officers. The citizen army would be raised 
by recruiting groups—platoons and companies—around 
these officers and uniting companies to form regiments, 
regiments to form brigades, brigades to form divisions. 

One day each year is to be set aside to explain and re- 
hearse this plan in every city, town and village as it would 
affect that city, town or village. This year the Fourth of 
July has been designated that day. The actual rehearsal is 
called the Defense Test. Last year the Test was held on 
September 12th, the day of Pershing’s retirement from 
active service. The American Legion, through its posts 
everywhere, was largely responsible for its success. The 
Legion is preparing to duplicate that service on Saturday. 
No other service quite as tellingly will infuse the spirit of 
76 into the national needs of today. 

Og & & 

The motorist who insists on having the whole road some- 
times finds that he gets the ditch thrown in for good 
measure. 

% Og Og 

You are spry if, at eighty, you can still turn a hand- 
spring, and, at forty, if you can take off your trousers in 
an upper berth. 


*, *, 
& % & 


Figures show that sixteen billion people traveled on trol- 
leys in this country during 1924, but only two, it is said, 
were successful in guessing correctly the name of a street 
called by a conductor. 
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When Sprague B. Wyman came back from the war and married The Girl it seemed as if his cup of happiness was full, 
in spite of his sore eyes. Then came blindness, total and permanent, to throw a question mark into his career. The two 
worked together to get the answer, which is life insurance soliciting for Wyman, with the able assistance of his wife 


Darkness Gives Way Before 
This Will to Win. 


PRAGUE B. WYMAN of Oakland, 

California, is blind. That was the 

last thing he looked forward to 

when he volunteered for army avi- 
ation in July, 1917. Death, yes—he had 
considered the possibility of death. 
Aviation, to him, when he volunteered, 
seemed like playing for big stakes; 
either the greatest sacrifice or he would 
come back whole and sound. 

The girl he was engaged to, Zoe 
Hermle, then a student at the Univer- 
sity of California, looked at it the same 
way. The spirit to do and to dare runs 
in her family. For instance, her brother, 
Captain L. D. Hermle of the Marine 
Corps, now attached to the U. S. S. 
Seattle, came out of the war with per- 
Mission to sign after his name, D. S. C., 
D. 8. M., Navy Cross and Legion of 
Honor. 

But the war did unforeseeable things 
& the atoms of humanity thrown into 


By FRANKLIN 
S. CLARK 


its hoppers. Wyman was one of them. 
He had received his commission as first 
lieutenant and his rating as reserve 
military aviator. And he was qualifying 
for acrobatic flying at Issoudun in 
France. 

The straps holding him into the cock- 
pit had not been properly fastened 
when he attempted to make his first 
loop in March, 1919. As his plane 
swung into the bottom-side-up position 
at the top of the loop he felt the straps 
giving. By wedging his legs under the 
fuselage, by clinging to the edge of 
the cockpit with his hands, he managed 
to stay in. But he had to let go of the 
control stick. The ship went into a crazy 


spin. He could see the indicator on the 
barograph going down hill. Faster and 
faster the ship was falling. Somehow 
he managed to give the stick a poke 
with his foot. It did the trick. After 
falling for more than a mile the ship 
straightened out. 

A while later Wyman landed, weak 
and shaky. And smarting pains were in 
his eyes. They bothered him right along 
after that. After he had crashed a 
couple of fifteen-thousand-dollar planes 
his superior officers decided that the 
best place for a man with poor eyes 
was on the ground. 

He was made a ground officer. Later 
on he was sent to the army school of 
the line at Langres, to fit him for a 
better job, and promotion to captain. He 
was attending the school at Langres at 
the time of the Armistice, his eyes still 
bothering him. He was sent to a 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Defense Test Day Maneuvers By Wallgren 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 


by 


We are coming up the bay—there is the Statue of Lib- 

erty—home again! After crossing the thirty-mile line, 

some Americans, who take the 

Meet Miss eocktail route while aboard, may 

iberty subscribe te the remark of the 

- Frenchman at the sight of the 
Statue of Liberty. I do not. 

“We also raise statues to our illustrious dead,” said he. 

Never had Miss Liberty seemed so comely to me. She 
seemed to have taken on new dignity. 

“I'm keeping better company of late,” I thought I 
heard her say, with a significant side glance at Ellis 
Island. “Note my immigration restrictions!” 

My trip abroad freshly convinced me that if we had 
continued to keep our doors wide open the Statue of Lib- 
erty would indeed soon have become a monument to the 
dead. It will symbolize living liberty as long as we keep 
out the undesirables.and insist upon everybody within our 
borders observing the rules. 


Events have justified what I wrete some weeks ago 
about the activities of the agents of the Moscow Reds in 
inciting the yellow and brown 
Streaking Yellow races against the white. Murder- 
With Red ing, looting bolshevistic armies are 
turning China into chaos. French 
blockhouses have been surrounded and the French driven 
back in Morocco by the fanatical Riff warriors under 
Abd-el-Krim. The danger is not alone from the Riffs, 
Behind the French line in French territory the native 
races are being inflamed to rebellion by red propaganda. 
In Mexico, which is nearer home, Americans are being 
murdered or driven off their property by the bolshevistic 
insurgency which is spreading over the land. How 
shall we continue to look on if this anarchy grows worse 
Is the time coming when no American life will be safe in 


Mexico? We have been very patient with Mexico. But for “‘G—ts”’ 


can we endure having a Russian reign of terror at our 
doors? 


The next good thing, after Miss Liberty has given you 
the high sign that you may enter her gate, is seeing an 
American newspaper The 
Up Hero, headlines put you again im touch 
Down Hero! with the whole American family 
from the latest scandal to the lat- 

est turn in politics and the latest welfare movement. 

How is the Endowment Drive going? How are the 
erops? Did anybody who began as an office boy give a 
college a million yesterday? 

Some homecomers look first at the stock reports. I look 
up the League baseball records first. Up hero, down 
hero!—my old friends, the New York Yankees, are trail- 
ing in the second division. Oh, Babe Ruth—to think that 
your first home run of the season should not be made 
until the day after my return! Ty Cobb is batting over 
you. Connie Mack’s once lowly Athletics are on top of 
the American League, close pressed by the Senators 
with Walter Johnson still in heroic form. Jawn McGraw’s 
Giants are keeping up the habit of victory. The 
of the Treasury promises another tax cut, which is an- 
other proof that the dire prophecies of ruin from Ad- 
justed Compensation have not come true. 


Frederick Palmer 


More people than ever own automobiles. The price of 
gas is up this week. Again I am looking at the comic 
strips over my morning coffee, after looking at the Wall- 
gren cartoons in the last three issues of the Legion Weekly. 
I am home again. It’s “a grand and glorious feeling.” 


Foreigners call us a mongrel nation because we are 
composed of so many races. Well, I’m glad to be back 
among the mongrels. I am glad 
to be free of the din of racial hates 
in my ears; glad to be back in a 
country where neighbors of differ- 
ent racial origins have not the habit of engendering war so 
that they may kill one another. The only war I want to 
make is against anybody who stirs up differences on ac- 
count of race or creed in the United States. 


Mongrel? 
All Right 


Here are three-weeks-old letters from readers. I prom- 
ise that in future they shall not have to wait so long for 


an answer. 
** Splanchnic N. K. F. of Albany, New York, 
Stamina’’ writes in regard to the objection to 


the use of “guts” that “we medical 
men have a term covering the point at issue. It is 
‘splanchnic stamina’.” I wonder if it is not too coldly 
scientific. It depresses and confuses my simple mind 
like the language of an European treaty. Though it is 
correct, sometimes to be correct is not to be at all em- 
phatic or enlightening. To say, “Let’s put some splanchnic 
stamina into it,” sounds like a druggist calling for an in- 
gredient to put into a prescription for hay fever. 


A Legionnaire who is principal of a preparatory school 

for boys in Alabama writes: “I am sure that al! the men 

who have seen real fighting, or 

Scholastic Support those that have been in college 

football games, will agree that no 

other word, or group of words, can 

express that quality of fortitude that makes a man stand 

and fight a game, losing fight, than the word ‘guts’. 

in the lower abdomen, is where the empty feeling 
comes, and, if you haven't guts, you give in.” 


An hundred and fifty zealous American women have 

gone to England to preach Prohibition. By way of sug- 

gesting how Englishmen feel about 

Ladies, Be this invasion the London Daily 
Temperate 


Mail asks how we would feel if a 

band of Englishwomen went to 
America to preach against Prohibition. The first real 
drunk I saw on my trip was an American taking last 
drinks before our ship crossed the thirty-mile limit. 

England’s domestic affairs are her own. She has her 
own way of handling the liquor problem. She believes it 
is better than ours. By limiting the hours when public 
houses may be open and by education she has enormously 
reduced heavy drinking. 

The American evangels will only irritate British opin- 
ion against us as hypocrites when the universal British 
view, based on Scotland’s enormous whiskey exports, is 
that our law is a farce. Let these women mind their own 
business, which is to remain at home and help enforce 
respect for all law and all forms of temperance. 
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Bang, then in Lillehammer, Nor- 

way, who asked our assistance in 
getting a copy of a photograph of his 
former outfit—Third Company, Fifth 
Machine Gun Battalion—which he said 
had been taken at Syracuse, New York, 
about July, 1917, by his former top 
sergeant, named Brandenburg. This 
company was later designated as Com- 
pany D, Fifth Machine Gun Battalion, 
Second Division. Recently Comrade 
Bang, writing this time from United 
States Veterans Hospital No. 96 at 
Tupper Lake, New York, where he is a 
patient, again asked us about this pho- 
tograph. Will Comrade Brandenburg 
or any other former member of Bang’s 
company tell us where a copy of this 
picture may be obtained, or will they 
lend a print to Bang in order that he 
may have a copy made? 


OMETIME last year we received 
a letter from Comrade Asbjorn 


By the 
COMPANY CLERK 


sue and hope that we shall be able to 
extend our service to more of the rela- 
tives of our deceased buddies. In some 
cases the information was not conclu- 
sive, but clues were given whereby we 
shall be able to follow up and ‘obtain 
definite data. 

The request for information regard- 
ing the death in action of Corporal 
Howard Brenton, Company B, 26th In- 
fantry, First Division, was sent to us 
by Legionnaire K. E. Sexton of Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia, on behalf of this 
deceased comrade’s parents, who live 
there. Publication of the request in 
Then and Now brought letters from 
Comrades George N. Ragan, Warrant 


Officer, U. S. A., at Omaha, Nebraska 
and Lance C. Deady of Carson City, 
Nevada. Ragan, who during the war 
was first sergeant of Ambulance Com- 
pany No. 12, First Division, stated that 
Brenton had been a member of his 
company and had been transferred at 
his own request to the 26th Infantry, 
He continues his report: 

“On the morning of October 9, 1918, 
quite early, when the going for the in- 
fantry had been pretty rough, a 
wounded man at our advanced dressing 
station, located just south of Exermont, 
told me about Brenton and how he died. 
This man told me hurriedly and jerkily 
as we were trying to fix him up, that 
Brenton had been killed right next to 
him after having been wounded a cou- 
ple of times and refusing to leave the 
bunch, who were trying to flank a ma- 
chine-gun nest on the side of Hill 216 
or 292, in the vicinity of 
Fléville. While Bren- 





A similar request has 
been received from Com- 
rade Raymond C. Brown, 
Secretary of Hawaii, re- 
garding a photograph of 
the 32d Company, Third 
Group M. G. T. C., 
which was taken at 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, 
Georgia, July 31, 1918. 
Brown advises that his 
copy of this photograph 
is badly faded and he 
wants to have reprints 
made from a good copy. 
Can any men who at- 
tended the camp lend us 
a good print of this pho- 
tograph? 


VW» have a number 
of citations for 


meritorious after - the - 
war service to give to 
readers of Then and 
Now for their prompt 
responses to requests for 
information regarding 








ton served in my com- 
pany he was a very fine 
soldier and I was instru- 
mental in making him a 
sergeant before his 
transfer. It is especi- 
ally to be noted that he 
was about the gamest of 
any of them over there 
—always quiet with not 
much to say—but when 
it came time to act he 
certainly was there.” 
Legionnaire Deady of 
Capitol Post, Carson 
City, Nevada, very kind- 
ly sent us two pages 
taken from an _ incom- 
plete copy of a book en- 
titled “Nevada’s Golden 
Stars”, which contained 
a photograph and biog- 
raphy of Brenton. From 
this it was learned that 
Brenton left Nova Sco- 
tia, where he was born, 
in 1912 for Nevada, 
where he worked until 
his enlistment in Octo- 








comrades killed or mis- 
sing in action. The list 
of such cases which ap- 
peared in the May 29th 
issue has brought letters 
in more than a third of 
the cases, and these let- 
ters came from Legion- 
naires scattered through- 
out the country. This 
percentage could be in- 
creased, however, with a 
little more co-operation 
from Then and Nowers. 
We want to call atten- ~ 
tion again to Then and 
Now in the May 29th is- 


Aube, France. 


Belleville, Illinois. 


The above snapshot appeared in the June 20, 1924, issue of the 
Weekly with the question “What outfit, buddy?” It 
then known who composed this foursome snapped in Bar-sur- 
Comrades A. B. Fisher, Miami, Florida; F. M. 
Day, Webster, Massachusetts, and Chet Flint, Hoaglin, Cali- 
fornia, each identified these men as members of different out- 
fits—Company B, 307th Ammunition Train; 108th Field Artil- 
lery, 28th Division; First Day Bombardment Group, 20th 
Aero Squadron, respectively. Now Legionnaire C. Edward 
Barnett, of Belleville, Illinois, who sent in the picture, sends 
the information that the men in the group from left to right 
are Sergeant Jack Swain, of New York City; Sergeant, first 
class, Mulholland, of St. Louis; Sergeant, first class, Roy Meeks, 
ef Atlanta, Georgia, and Sergeant C. Edward Barnett, of 
All were members of the Photographic 


Section of the Signal Corps 


ber, 1917. These pages, 
together with the letter 
from Ragan, have been 
forwarded to Brenton’s 
parents—the only first- 
hand information they 
have been able to get re- 
garding their son’s death 
in battle. 


was not 


AURICE LEPAVSKY, 
Adjutant of Great- 
er Chicago Post of the 
Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, appealed to the 
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Company Clerk to assist him in getting 
information regarding the death in ac- 
tion of Corporal Alex D. Weinberg, 
Company D, 39th Infantry, Fourth Di- 
vision, on September 26, 1918, the first 
day of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
Legionnaire Gus A. Swanson of Liv- 
ingston, Montana, who read the notice 
in Then and Now, reports: “Alex D. 
Weinberg died of wounds received from 
enemy machine-gun fire. He first was 
wounded in the calf of one leg, as well 
as I can remember, and sat up to dress 
the wound, against the advice of com- 
rades. While sitting up, he was struck 
by a machine-gun bullet and killed in- 
stantly. I was within twenty-five feet 
of him when“it happened.” 

Additional information in this case 
was received from Comrade Percy B. 
Freeman of Lewisburg, Tennessee, 
former Assistant to Chaplain, 39th In- 
fantry, in the following letter: “It 
was my privilege to know Alex D. 
Weinberg of Company DPD, 39th In- 
fantry, Fourth Division. In fact, I as- 
sisted at his burial near the town of 
Cuisy about the first of October, 1918. 
Although I was not present when he 
met his death, yet I do know that he 
met it bravely and like the good soldier 
he was. I saw him. and talked with 
him the night before his death, at 
which time he spoke of his home and 
his mother. I can assure his relatives 
that they may take comfort from the 
fact that he was true to the teachings 
of his mother’s religion and that he 
kept the faith.” 


HE request of Walter Curtis, Dis- 

trict Deputy for the Third District 
of The American Legion, of Lisbon, 
North Dakota, for the name and ad- 
dress of the captain of Company G, 
313th Ammunition Train, Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, which information was wanted 
by the father of Benjamin B. Fieming, 
a member of that company who died of 
disease in camp, met with three re- 
sponses. Comrade Curtis stated in his 
letter that “the captain, by his kindly 
acts at the time of the death of the sol- 
dier, has endeared himself to this boy’s 
father and the father is anxious to get 
in touch with him.” Not alone did 
Comrades Thomas Thorson of Newton 
(Iowa) Post and J. B. McKay of Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, write us the informa- 
tion wanted, but we received in the 
same mail a letter from H. W. McClin- 
tock, former commander of Company 
G, now connected with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in New York 
City, in which he told of Private Flem- 
ing’s death in the camp base hospital 
and of the body’s shipment to his for- 


mer home. 
A NOTICE in Then and Now that Com- 
rade Arthur A. Maynard of New 
Bedford (Massachusetts) Post of the 
Legion, formerly with the Ninth Infan- 
try Signal Platoon, Second Division, 
had photographs of private Nathan 
Sherman, Headquarters Company of 
the same regiment, reported missing in 
action, which he wanted to deliver to 
relatives of Sherman, has brought a 
response from Louis Sherman, 
brother of Nathan, who resides in 
New York City, and also a letter from 
George G. Cohen, representative-in- 
charge of the Washington District of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, in which he 


ave the name and address of Nathan | 
herman’s mother in New York. Com- 
rade Maynard has forwarded the pho- 
tographs, which were taken just pre- 
vious to the time the outfit went into 
action, to the relatives. 

Service of this kind can be rendered 
only by comrades of deceased buddies, 
as in many cases the government rec- 
ords are incomplete. The Company 
Clerk wants to continue it and can do 
so only through the co-operation of 
Then and Nowers. Reports in addi- 
tional cases will appear in this depart- 
ment later. 


ALTER E. BLuM of Rushville, Ne- 

braska, former sergeant, Com- 
pany L, 355th Infantry, 89th Division, 
sent this letter with reference to Pri- 
vate George D. Taylor of his company, 
who was reported missing in action 
November 5, 1918, reported injured on 
January 30, 1919, and died February 2, 
1919, in Base Hospital 69, Savenay, 
France: 

“George D. Taylor of my company 
was a runner for the first platoon of 
Company L. On November 4, 1918, we 
took the assault line at 6:29 a. m., ad- 
vancing to a line where a barrage was 
supposed to come over to cover our 
further advance. The barrage failed 
to arrive and we took cover from the 
enemy machine-gun fire. At about 8:30 
o’clock, shrapnel and high explosive 
shells, together with gas, were sent 
into our lines and this lasted until al- 
most ten o’clock. Taylor, who was suf- 
fering from asthma, got some of the 
phosgene gas and I took care of him 
until my first-aid supply was spent, 
when I sent him to the rear in charge 
of two comrades. This was about noon, 
and Taylor was partially conscious 
when he left. Although the report in 
Then and Now states that he was in- 
jured later and died on, February 2, 
1919, I was informed by the men who 
went with him that he died before! 
reaching the first-aid station. This | 
buddy and I bunked together at all 
times and as I was a platoon sergeant 
I kept pretty close to a runner and a 
buddy who was worth having.” If the 
men who accompanied Private Taylor 
to the rear can furnish additional in- 
formation, the Company Clerk and 
Taylor’s relatives will appreciate it. 
ie the Herbert G. Hitchcock case, re- 

ferred to us by Legionnaire Henry 
Holstege of Holland, Michigan, on be- 
half of Hitchcock’s parents, we 
ceived this letter from Comrade Wil- 
liam M. Haley of Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia: 

“I noticed the name of Herbert G. 
Hitchcock, Company I, 168th Infantry, 
42d Division, in Then and Now in the 
May 29th issue of the Weekly. I can- 
not give much information but will give 
you what I know. I was second lieu- 
tenant of Company I and later captain 
and compiled most of the data regard- 
ing the men killed in action. Our com- 
pany held a support position at Somme- 
Suippes from July 4th to July 18th, 
1918. Private Hitchcock was a member 
of a platoon commanded by Lieutenant 


re- | |} 
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Broadcast 
a letter to 
the old gang 


HAT’S become of the buddies who 

went through hell with you in 
1917? Scattered, probably, and it’s a 
darn shame to lose touch with a bunch 
like that when a letter once in a while 
would keep the gang together in spirit 
at least. 


Here’s an easy way to keep in touch: Get 
out your old Corona, stick in eight or 
ten sheets with carbons between, and 
write a letter to the whole gang at once. 


If you are one of the few readers of the Legion 
Weekly who doesn’t own a Corona, step into 
the Corona store and have a look at the New 
Corona Four, with standard keyboard, for 
sixty berries cash. Or, you can rent or buy 
one on easy monthly terms. 


You need a Corona anyway, and this broad- 
cast letter idea gives you a good excuse to 
get it now. 


Drop in at the Corona Supply Sergeant's store 
and see the brand-new 
Corona Ty 
Groton, N. 


orona Four, or write 
writer Co., Inc., 132 Main St., 
-+ for full information. 








| 
| 
| . . 

Official Navy Book 
U. S. OFFICIAL NAVY AND MARINE | 
CORPS PHOTOGRAPHS 
Portfolio containing one thousand Official 
photographs of Navy and Marine Corps. 
Reproduced by the famous rotogravure 
process. Shows all branches of navy, in 
home waters and abroad. Mine sweeping, 
convoy, patrol, submarine and combat fleets. 
Well bound with art cover. Price $5.50, 

post paid. 


MARINE CORPS 


A special section devoted to the 5th and 
6th Marines, showing ‘all activities, 











Heath G. Noble, who was killed in ac- 
tion, July 26, 1918. Lieutenant Noble’s 
platoon was stationed in a small patch 
of woods perhaps three hundred yards 
(Continued on page 21) 


| 
| 
{ 
Remittances should be made payable to | 
| 


The Legion Book Service 
| of The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Human Contraband 


The largest shipment of expelled aliens 
brought from the West simee intensive de- 
portation began arrived at Ellis Island 
yesterday. Two hundred and six “unde- 
sirables” were brought on a elosely guard- 
ed speeial train from the Paeifie Coast, 
called the “‘red special” by traitmmen. Most 
of the aliens are deseribed as criminals 
who had been smuggled inte the country 
by immigrant runners along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders. Some of the women 
were well dressed and, apparently, persons 
of refinement and education. 


—— Trisconia, the immigration 
inspectors ealled on Dr. Francisco 
Hernandez, the present Commissioner 
General of Immigration for Cuba, who 
has already been mentioned in these ar- 
ticles. Dr. Hernandez is doing every- 
thing in his power to enforce his own 
country’s laws and keep undesirables 
out. He is fully aware of the extent 
of alien smuggling into the United 
States, and has hopes, he says with a 
sigh, of some day getting a quota law 
for Cuba which, in turn, will aid the 
United States. I am going to tell you 
what he says about the situation in his 
own country, which contrabandista are 
giving such an unsavory reputation. 

“IT want to get some good laws on 
our statute books, like those of the 
United States,” he told us. “I want 
to get more pay for my inspectors, so 
that everyone with a five dollar bill 
won’t be able to walk off the steam- 
ships. I want and need better and 
honest men. As it is now,. in some 
ports, I know that hundreds of aliens 
land that are never accounted for. 

“T have been trying to find out just 
what class of immigrant we need for 
the best interests of Cuba. I am a 
medical man and have given this years 
of study as a sort of hobby. Now I 
am in a position, although I have been 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
but a few months, to go deeply into the 
question. I know, for one thing, that 
prostitutes do not make good immi- 
grants for Cuba or anywhere else. I 
have tried to deport some, and have 
had them arrested. For this my life 
has twice been threatened by men in 
high places, and I have been told that 
if I did not stop this deportation at 
once I would have my throat cut. But 
I shall continue. A new administration 
is coming in shortly and I may be out 
again and a new commissioner come in, 
but while I am here I want to stop 
these aliens from smuggling into Cuba 
to smuggle out again into the United 
States, as they are doing now.” 

During our investigation, Weiss, 
Mitchell and myself called on a Cuban 
police official. Once he held a high 
position but now he is relegated to a 
minor post. We learned from various 
sourees that he was honest and reli- 
able, and had fought against the con- 
trabandista—therefore he lost his good 
. We went to his office and found 

im the highest t of Cuban gentle- 
man. He was willing to give informa- 
tion to the United States Government 


but he said, “If I am found out either 
my throat will be cut or I will be shot 
down. The contrabandista 
nothing.” 


stop at 


(Continued from page 7) 


This man did have some interesting 
information which, under promise to 
him, and for his safety, cannot be di- 
vulged here, for its source would 
probably become recognized. He ar- 
ranged for another police official to 
meet us. “He has a great deal of in- 
formation from twenty years’ service, 
and if he dares he will tell you. But 
he will be killed if found out. 

“T will only introduce you. I do not 
know if he talks with you at all. It 
would not be safe for either of us, and, 
as it is, if the fact became known that 
you visited me I would be in danger.” 

Sixty thousand aliens may not seem 
to be very many. When you take into 
consideration, however, that as fast as 
aliens are smuggled into the United 
States others enter Cuba, and that the 
60,000 is a conservative estimate, the 
figure hovering around that point at 
all times, you may get an idea just 
how wide open our back door is. Thou- 
sands of Chinese alone have come into 
the United States during the past few 
years. Cuba has a Chinese law_bar- 
ring their entry save as_ students. 
There is one college in Cuba, and it 
has no Chinese students; still “stu- 
dents” come in. During a strike in the 
sugar works thousands of Chinese 
came into Cuba by way of Cienfuegos 
and Santiago de Cuba, to work in the 
mills of Camanguey and Oriente. Now 
they are headed toward our shores. 
They were strike-breakers when need- 
ed in Cuba, and now they are cargoes 
for the contrabandista, who will take 
the money they earned by replacing 
Cubans during the strike. 

Unless drastic measures are taken 
by the United States, twelve months 
from now the alien smuggling industry 
will be bigger than ever. On the Al- 
mendares River are building twelve 
big, high-powered motor boats de- 
signed for alien running. Overnight 
they can dump diseased and criminal 
types on our shores. The profit—that 
is, after all the overhead is paid—will 
be from three to four thousand dollars 
a trip. Not so bad for a night’s work, 
and it will continue until some 
examples are made. In the first ar- 
ticle I described the horrible methods 
of destroying the human cargoes—the 
evidence—used by these alien runners. 
This will continue until the United 
States asserts itself. From a humane 
point of view alone the contrabandista 
should be ruthlessly suppressed. 


AST motor boats as alien runners 

have become the vogue in Cuba of 
late. The activity of our Customs cut- 
ters in search of rum runners hampers 
the sloops once used. On several nights 
we watched scores of aliens enter the 
Fonda de Francisco del Diaz, on Ave- 
nue Presidente Wilson, at the Almen- 
dares River. Along about three 
o’clock in the morning they would be 
taken out and loaded on fast motor 
boats. The draw tender on a street- 
car bridge which hangs low over the 
water would let the little flotilla out 
to sea, and before dawn they were 
chugging away toward Florida. Safer 
and better paying than booze running, 
say the contrabandista, and you can 


always carry a package of dope or a 
few cases of booze if you want to, 

There is only one legitimate way 
for aliens to come into the United 
States from Cuba if barred by quota 
laws. That is by enlisting in the 
Cuban army and serving the whole 
term. Those who do so are discharged 
as Cuban citizens and may come to the 
United States, for we have no immi- 
gration restrictions with Cuba for 
Cubans. Although a Cuban private 
gets the relatively good pay of $24 a 
month, few adopt this method. 

Before taking up the means to stop 
alien smuggling from Cuba and else- 
where, it might be well to name the 
principal places from which the alien 
cargoes are run, either by steamer, 
motor boat, schooner or sloop. These 
are Havana Harbor proper, Regla, in 
the inner harbor, Cojimar, La Cabana, 
Matanzas and Jaimanitas, as well as 
the Almendares River. Just now, be- 
cause the contrabandista knows that 
sleepy Uncle Sam has one eye half 
open, they are switching from one 
base to another. 


ERE is a little official United States 

Government list of boats known to 
have been used to smuggle aliens from 
Cuba while -the undercover investiga- 
tion was underway there last winter. 
It includes the steamships Syboney, 
Orizaba, Robert E. Lee, Munamar, 
Venezuela, Pastores and other United 
Fruit ships; the schooners Flyaway of 
Miami, Rayfield, Wanderer and Santa 
Eulalia; the launches Mohawk, Ella 
Warden and Pajarro del Mar. It 
hardly needs to be said that smug- 
gling on big steamers is not done with 
the knowledge of the owners, or even 
of the higher officers of the vessel it- 
self. Usually only a few of the crew 
are in on the deal. 

Known smugglers of aliens to the 
United States via motor boats aside 
from those already named in these arti- 
cles are Antonio Nunes, Jose Rego, 
Mario Guerra, alias El Negra, Fernan- 
do Bosque and Eduardo Lafitte. The 
latter claims with pride to be a direct 
descendant of the famous Lafitte who 
was once the terror of the Spanish 
Main. Smugglers of opium and other 
narcotics are listed by our Government 
as Jorge Elflaco, Jorge Elgordo and 
Dr. Selzi Cuellar. 

There is just one method to stop 
alien smuggling. That is to go after 
it from root to top. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Robe Carl White, in 
charge of immigration, and W. W. 
Husband, an assistant secretary who 
was formerly Commissioner General of 
Immigration, are both doing every- 
thing in their power to end this 
menace to the United States. It was for 
this reason that the investigation was 
carried on in Cuba. Secretary White 
admits that he got a few thrills from 
the reports that were submitted by 
Weiss and Mitchell. If he had been 
in Cuba he would have had a few 
more. He wants the traffic stopped, 
and I believe that every American 
citizen wants the traffic stopped. 

The Immigration Service is a sort 
of stepchild of the Government, with 
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inadequate pay even for a government 
bureau. Still it is the only watch dog 
that we have along our borders to keep 
the diseased and criminal from our 
shores. The service is doing its best 
to keep the tide down. And theirs is 
not a pleasant task, as one knows who 
has boarded scores of liners at quar- 
antine in years gone by. If they are 
given the means they will stop alien 
running. 

Millions are being spent to enforce 
prohibition. A vast fleet has been as- 
sembled to hunt down a few rum boats 
that lie at anchor off New York, Bos- 
ton and other ports. That these mil- 
lions have been of little value so far 
is shown by the ease with which liquor 
is obtainable all along the Atlantic 
seaboard. One reason is that the rum 
runner lies at anchor off a theoretical 
line, figuratively thumbs his nose at 
the fleet, waits for a dark night and 
unloads his cargo. 

Alien running is different. 
leaves Cuba and must land 


A ship 
in the 


United States at once, for it cannot O 


carry enough food and water for forty 
men to enable it to stand off shore a 
week or more. It is a case of quick de- 
livery and quick turnabout. 

Two or three of the fast cutters used 
by the rum fleet, if devoted to immi- 
gration smuggling, would come pretty 
near to putting a crimp in alien run- 
ning. With the waters between Cuba 
and the United States made into pa- 
trol blocks such as is intended in rum 
hunting, with each cutter responsible 
for its section, an effective program 
would be in operation. In addition 
small speed boats could patrol shore 
points where aliens land, for it is easy 
enough to find out where they are 
landing for the most part. 

“Why don’t the rum chasers grab 
the alien smugglers?” someone will 
ask. Why don’t they? Because the 
rum chasers operate under the Treas- 
ury Department, and it is a fixed code 
for one government department not to 
assist another to enforce the laws 
another is detailed to enforce. Catch 
the Department of Justice arresting 
some one for forgery or selling dope, 
or the narcotic agents arresting some- 
one for selling rum, unless given a 
direct order. Catch any other gov- 
ernment department worrying about 
how man 
United States. This decentralization 
of the various governmental law and 


detective forces is the biggest joker Nav 


in the pack. 

With an efficient patrol force be- 
tween Cuba and Florida and in the 
Guif of Mexico something could be 
done. If necessary the boats could lie 
off Cuban shores. Cuban officialdom 
cannot plead that they do not know 
what is going on. 

Another effective measure would be 
to station immigration inspectors in 
Cuba to forward information about the 
activities of the alien runners, as was 
done last winter. Cuba, in theory, is 
still our ward. 

With a patrol off Cuba, or between 
Cuba and the United States, and with 
patrols in Florida, New Orleans and 
elsewhere, alien smuggling would be a 
dangerous game. Thorough searching 
of steamships coming from Cuba would 
also help. 

But all this would take money. And 
so far we have never spent much 
money on the Immigration Service. 


aliens are being run into the yy""r'G¢ 


A new experiment is under way now 
because of the Cuban revelations that 
deportees sent back to Cuba come right 
back on the next mg ship. An 
alien detention center has been estab- 
lished near Philadelphia. Here these 
smuggled aliens are sent and held for 
deportation to the country of their 
origin. 

Alien smuggling is expensive for the 
steamship companies on whose boats 
human contraband is found. It means a | 
fine of $1,000 for each alien caught, plus | 
deportation expenses. After a few) 
steamship companies have paid a few 
thousands they will see to it that aliens 
are not smuggled aboard their | 
crews. The Peninsular and Occidental | 
Line, operating between Cuba and 
Florida, has hired an immigration in- 
spector away from the Government 
and put him in its Havana offices to 
watch passenger lists and see that no 
aliens are slipped aboard their steam- 
ers. A Cuban who tries to bring in a 
French prostitute never takes a P. & 

. boat. And the P. & O. Line has 
saved a good many times this ex-in- 
spector’s salary by hiring him, and 
without doubt kept a lot of undesir- 
able aliens from getting into America. 


This is the last of three articles by 
Mr. Blood on the smuggling of immi- 
grants into the United States from 

uba. 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this department. In order that it may be 
complete, post com are asked to desig- 
nate an official or member to notify the Weekly 
of aa give name, age, military 
recor 


Harry N. Bantes, Earl Green Post, Carey, O 


D. June 14, aged 80. Served with Co. I, 
146th Inf. 

Louis Bomuorr, Morgan McDermott Post, 
Zueon, Ariz. D, Apr. 19, a 49. Served in 
avy 

CHESTER — Cats, Resets (Cal.) Pest. D. 
May 18, aged $7. at Vichy B. H., 
France. 


Ceci: A. Dickson, Ray Freeman Post, Hinds- 
boro, IU. D. June 10, aged 8€. Served with 
6th Inf., 5th Div. 

Dovucias GILLAND, Beacon (N. Y.) Post. D. 
June 9, aged 26. Served with 878d A. S. 

ay F =" oe Warner-Van ener Post, 
SS, D. May 14 Served in M. R. = 

Cu my ilrogmor Pos 
Unionville, Ke Ta. Do May? May 26, aged $2. Served x 


Davy A. HAvArp, William H. Bollman Post, 
fcbonem, Pa. D. May 19, aged 81. Served in 


Tous Hey, =. 06 Ooty (Pa.) Post. D. Apr. 28, 
aged 382, in Army. 

ERROLL a ; Ak, Lander County Post, 
Battle Mountain, Nev. Killed Pr a accident, 


May 27, aged 32. Served in A. 

Juuus C. Jounson, Albert J. Hamilton Post, 
Bellingham, Wash. D. June 9. Served in 
U._S. N. Air Service, A. 


Evcens F. SAUNDERS, El Paso (Tez.) Post. 
D. June 6. Served with 29th Div. 

LowELL W. -? - Hecbert, W Warriner Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. D. June 8. Served in Navy. 





LEGION RADIO 











Brief announcements of radio 

broadcast by Legion poms pe lished in 
this column. Notices AFD programs 
should be sent to the Weakly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure 
to give the wave 


Robert E. Bentley Post, Cincinnati, O., will 
broadens from_ Station WERC, Kodel Radio 
rporation, Cincinnati (323 meters) every 
Monday night a EY o'clock, Seghening 
uly Programs especially arranged 
for entertainment of disabled service men in 


 speddr errs to be 
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The Apes of Pontlieu 


“There was shooting?” 


“Ah, certainly there was shooting. 
First one shot . . . bang!” He clapped 
his hands to illustrate. “Then five 
more... all quick, like this... 
bang, bang, bang, bang, bang!” 

“And that was all?” 

“All? Mon Dien, no! 
Monsieur, it was not human. 
animal it was!” 

I hurried to the salvage plant. There 
Sergeant Jordan awaited me, with him 
three or four of his mates. The others 
were not laughing this time; they all 
had seen it . . . a hairy, black, hideous 
shape that loomed out of the night in 
the midst of their yards. Jordan had 
shot at it. He pulled the trigger once. 
The shadow stopped in t dark, 
shrieked, and replied with lead. For 
the ape of Pontlieu was armed that 
night, with a spitting automatic pistol. 
Five shots it had fired, just over the 
heads of its pursuers. 


The scream. 
Like an 


HE: was no case for Americans 
alone. I hurried to the French po- 
lice headquarters in Le Mans. Now that 
more than one man had been witnesses 
to the affair, the police were interested. 
Monsieur Campon, the chief, volun- 
teered to go with me. 

Rue Nationale was deserted as we 
sped south toward the camp. Blinded 
windows kept all light off the thorough- 
fare. A scattering of doughboys and 
their demoiselles, a civilian or two... 
that was all; it now was eleven o’cloc 
at night. 

Le Mans might be quiet. Not so 
Pontlieu! On the high road to Tours, 
sound of fighting came like threats to 
our ears. The driver put speed into 
the car. A volley of shots near the 
salvage camp was answered by a 
harsher round from the circle at Pont- 
lieu. Twenty men, at least, it seemed 
were firing, firing fast and furious. 
We swung over the bridge that crossed 
the Huisne. 

“Hold there!” Campon shouted. 
“Don’t 4rive into the center of it. 
Let’s walk!” 

He was pulling his own pistol out of 
his pocket. The night was a wilder- 
ness of dark. Shooting sounded just 
ahead and a woman ran past us, 
screaming for help. Shutters on up- 
per windows squeaked open, and when 
the fire recommenced shut. We 
left the car on the bridge. Campon, 
the driver and I sidled forward, cau- 
tiously. 

Silence had fallen for a moment 
upon the circulat place. Slow as 
snails, we edged across the stone floor. 
Even so, the enemy startled us. Its 
body showed deliberately at the end 
of the bridge, a huge, awkward, mon- 
" key-like figure. Seeing our group, it 
hesitated, ducked down behind a bridge 
rail, and whanged a bullet at us. 
Campon, who was a good gendarme and 
quick to lift his pistol, aimed, then 
dropped it. . 

“I can’t fire till I see what it’s 


about!” 
Other shots echoed in the da 


rk 
suburb. A shout came from the ed 
of the river, and a reply across the 
The firing on the road had 


water. 


(Continued from page 5) 


stopped. We slid forward in the 
shadows. Still no hostile fire ahead. 
We had seen one of the apes... 
Campon, the driver and I... and we 
had not relished the sight. It was 
taller than a man, so it seemed in the 
dark; naked I could swear; black, with 
a hairy look about it. And as it leaped 
over the bridge rail to the bank be- 
low, we had the impression of extraor- 
dinarily long, corded arms, twice man 
size, and long legs as well. 

“Look over there!” 

Campon pointed to the dry fountain. 
Plainly, men were moving about it. 
As we stared, I made out the shadow 
of a thin line of skirmishers, edging 
forward on hands and knees. 

“Jordan!” I shouted. 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then the sergeant’s voice answering: 

“Get down . . . get into the shadows 
or they’ll plug you!” 

We slipped closer. Every man the 
salvage camp could spare was there 
... @ score or more Americans, pis- 
tols in their hands, alert as cats, all 
watching the bridge head for whatever 
might happen. 

“They came over... 
more,” Jordan whispered. 

“Twenty!” another interrupted. 

“Didn't try to steal anything. Just 
sneaked up on us and began-to shoot. 
All around us they were, like wolves, 
before we saw a one of them. Then 
one slipped out from a lumber pile 
with his knife and went after Hughes. 
Hughes . . . he’s sergeant in the scales 
room ... got a bad cut, but shot the 
fellow clean. Didn’t stop him! Just 
yelled and threw the knife away and 
run. Like a wolf he was!” 

“Where’s Hughes?” I asked. 

“Back on his bunk. Some of the 
boys are standing guard there. He’s 
cut on the shoulder.” Sergeant Jor- 
dan stopped for breath. “Better keep 
down in the shadow here,” he bade the 
three of us. “They may still be watch- 
ing. Came over the fence, sir, or un- 
der it. When we fired at them most 
of them fired back, and some still came 
on. Then we let ’em have it right, and 
they commenced to run. We chased 
them this far. They got down by the 
bridge there, and we made line of skir- 
mishers and tried to rush them. No 
use. They must of seen the lights of 
your car. They all sneaked away at 
once. 


a dozen or 


bee a half dozen to guard the 
public square, the rest of us hurried 
to the camp. Then it was I first saw 
the colonel—chief of staff who had 
played so silent a part. He arose from 
his dugout, which he had fashioned in 
the gutter with his fingers and toes. 
Slightly perturbed was the colonel. I 
doubt that any other staff officer in the 
army can run the quarter mile faster. 
When last seen that evening, he was 
galloping toward Le Mans, on foot, 
with word of an unholy riot, forgetting 
his dignity, forgetting that usually he 
was mounted. 

Back in the salvage camp we found 
Sergeant Hughes, a plaster on his 
shoulder, and under his [rish skin a 
hot, inspired itch to go out himself in 


search of the slippery animal that had 
used such a heathen knife. 

It was a wicked blade. 

The eyes of Monsieur Campon, chief 
of the Le Mans police, bu when he 
examined it. Heretofore he had in- 
sisted that it was wholly an American 
affair, that Frenchmen never could be 
mixed up in such deviltry. 

“Your American Indians, perhaps,” 
he suggested, “like in the cinema.” 

Then he saw the knife. 

Near the fence a man had found it, 
where the battle started. Twelve 
inches its blade measured. By the 
light of a lantern we admired its hilt, 
of some black wood, rubbed down and 
polished. The steel was narrow, dou- 
ble edged and curved to a sharp point. 
It was altogether sinister; slippery, 
Oriental, like a blade from the Arabian 
Nights. 

Campon started as he picked it up. 

“T have seen such knives before,” he 
admitted. “It means bad _ business. 
We must stop it!” 

He would say nothing else. I guessed 
that already he had solved the case. 
But until he had more of his-own men, 
he refused even to talk. Turning my 
car over to him, I directed the driver 
to rush to the French police headquar- 
ters in Le Mans and to hurry back. 
Then with Sergeant Jordan I slid down 
to the bank of the river. A well-trod 
path slanted across the bluff, between 
overhanging willows and water plants. 
The wash of water over stones, the 
light rustle of trees in the night wind, 
our own lurking footfalls . . . these 
were the only sounds. 


4 ie river Huisne turns sharp to. the 
right, there, to join the larger 
Sarthe. It is a flat, desolate spot, rank 
with growth, a region that might be a 
hundred miles from a house, so cut off 
from the world it seemed. We waited 
for reinfercements. Campon and his 
crew would be back in no time. 

It happened we did not wait for them. 

A noise aroused us down stream. 
Sergeant Jordan gripped my wrist. 

“That’s it . .. their cry! That’s 
how they sounded when they came 
over!” 

It was a distant, moaning squail, like 
many men or many animals in agony or 
peril. Pitched low as it began, it rose 
slowly to a howl and then dropped 
again to a mutter. We groped our way 
toward it. A light shone through the 
trees, from the bend of the river, a 
square light of an unshuttered window. 

“Come on,” I suggested. “They’re 
some distance from here. Let’s see what 
that building is.” 

In ten minutes we could have walked 
it by daylight. By dark, on slippery 
footing, with the river gurgling just be- 
low, with our care not to make a sound 
or to come out in the open, it was twice 
that time before we emerged upon a 
sandy waste land near the junction of 
the rivers. A long, low, barrack-like 
building occupied the center of the plot. 
Two of its end windows and a door 
stood open. Oil lamps lighted the in- 
terior. 

The wailing had stopped. Instead 
came 3% grumble of tongues, in a lan- 
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e we could not understand. Ordi- 
Pa y two of us might have rushed the 
building; tonight it seemed cheaper to 
wait in the trees for Campon and his 
three gendarmes. Back by the bridges, 
in whispers when they came, we told 
them what we had discovered. They 
showed no surprise. 

“You've found the Maroc barracks! 
one of the policemen explained. “There’s 
your apes! Worse than apes if they’re 
stirred up!” 

“You knew they were Moroccans?” 
I asked Campon. 

Campon, blinked and shook his shoul- 
ders. He claimed that he had forgot- 
ten the proximity of the colonial camp. 

“Worth our lives to set foot in it in 


uniform,” he argued. “You Americans 
are in civilian clothes. You might have 
suceess.” 


I walked alone up a plank and into 
the long, lighted room. An amazing 
sight met me there. Perhaps fifty 
French colonials from Moroceo, most of 
them naked except for their turbans, 
sprawled on a littered, filthy floor or 
lay upon straw ticks along the walls. 
At my appearance the grumbling 
stopped. 

My hand was in my pocket, but the 
steel of a pistol gave me uneasy cour- 
age in the face of such odds. Campon 
was right. I had been foolhardy. They 
= look tricky; if they started on a 


mueem. 
ed down the center of the room, 
looking about on all sides. The men 
did not move, merely eyed me. Fright- 
ened as I, they were apparently. There 
was no sign of weapons. At the far 
end, a group kneeled about one straw 

allet. On it sprawled the largest man 
pos in France, a naked, black, spidery 
giant with a small head and arms twice 
too long. Here was the ape of Pont- 
lieu. He was bleeding from a dirty 
wound in his arm, but was aware that 
something ominous was in the air, for 
he came up to a sitting posture and his 
eyes gleamed wickedly as I passed by 


him. 

“Who is in charge?” I asked in 
French. 

The black boys only stared. They 
didn’t understand, of course, and were 
not a little puzzled at my coming into 
their bavtedia alone. 

“Your sergeant?” I asked. “The man 
in charge?” 

The word “sergeant” seemed to stir 
them. One of them crawled up slowly, 
shook himself, and trotted on bare feet 
to a door at the end. A Moroccan ser- 
geant, lighter in color than the others, 
who evidently had been sleeping in his 
uniform, hurried out. 

“You speak French?” 

He blinked. I took it that he did. 

“Line your men up against the wall. 
Tell them to obey or be punished. I 
have many men around this house.” 

In a low, grumbling voice he trans- 
lated. Like so many lambs the naked 
Africans slid to their places along the 
wall. Even the one we had called an 
ape, towering seven feet high, his arm 
still spurting blood, lined up with the 
rest. Then in marched Monsieur Cam- 
pon, Sergeant Jordan, and the three 
French gendarmes. 

At the sight of Jordan, a surprised 
murmur went up and down the line. 
The crew of black boys became excited, 
one or two made as if to break the 
order, and the long armed giant 
growled and showed his tongue. 


“Get your oflicer,” Campon bade the 
Moroecan sergeant. “Send for your of- 
ficer, your white officer.” 

To Camp Maroc, where the main di- 
vision of the African labor battalion 
was stationed, was little more than a 
mile down an old railroad track. A boy- 
ish French sub-lieutenant arrived after 
a quarter hour. In the meantime the 
naked wild men squatted down against 
the sheet iron wall in proper humility, 
eyeing our pistols. 

The sub-lieutenant approached gin- 
gerly. 


“Search the quarters for guns and | 


knives,” Campon ordered him. 
Sergeant Jordan helped. 


pallets upon the floor was hidden a rich 


collection of daggers, pistols, revolvers, | 


and bandoleers full of ammunition. 


Except for the knives it was all Amer- | 


ican property, stolen from the salvage 
yards. 

The French lieutenant in command of } 
the detachment explained. 

“These are laborers, not fighting | 
troops, you understand, Couldn’t trust | 
them with arms. They are tribesmen 
outlawed by their fellows, the worst of 
a bad lot. About a month ago they went 
on strike. Wouldn’t work. We brought 


them down here and put them on the | po 


river bank. Their sergeant could 
handle them better than any white offi- 
cer, but even he had poor control. That 
big fellow is their only boss. He’s a 
magician. They fo some sort of 
African seeret society the other day. 
What could we do? We were busy with 
other things. Let them mope, we said. 
t come out of it.” 

“There’s the monkey who visited 
eamp the first night,” Jordan volun- 
teered. 

“Once started he’s a mule, can’t stop 
him,” the lieutenant went on. “He was 
angry because you hit him. He stirred 
up the others. That’s what it all 
means. You drove him out and he took 
the others and went back. Wild men 
are dangerous when they get started.” 

The barracks were deserted the next 
week. The Moroccans were removed 
and that is the end of the Apes of 
Pontlieu, except for the colonel-chief of 
staff. He came snorting into my office 
next morning. He had been attacked 
by armed men at Pontlieu. 
of police service were we giving that 
would permit such an outrage? 
we heard of it? His part in it? 

He straightened his shoulders. 

“Fought them off,” 
modestly, “singlehanded !” 


I had explaining of my own to do | 
He told his story often, | 


soon after. 
until the commanding general of the 


area, his own commanding general, and | 


the office of the provost marshal all 
wrote me sharp letters, inquiting about 
the attack, demanding to know how 
such an affair was possible in a terri- 
tory which I considered well policed. I 
replied with my official report, includ- 
ing the statements of participants and 
eyewitnesses. 

Perhaps it was unkindness to supe- 
rior officers, but it happened that in my 

report the statement of the colonel fol- 
lowed that of Sergeant Jordan. 

The sergeant’s finished: 

“During the fight there was an Amer- 
ican officer hid in the ditch and hol- 
lered for help. When the firing stopped 
he run.” 

“Fought them off,” 
Blank, “single-handed.” 


said Colonel 


Under the | 


What kind | 
Hadn't 


he explained 
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Darkness Gives Way #0 the Will to Win 


hospital on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterannean. His eyes got better. 

He arrived back in the States in 
April, 1919, and in July he was mus- 
tered out. Zoe was waiting for him, 
and they were married. Two months 
later they had got back from their 
honeymoon and he was considering go- 
ing back to the old job. But suddenly 
his eyes became worse. The doctors 
worked out some theories as to how it 
had all happened. They talked about 
a tubercular condition aggravated or 
given a foothold by the nervous strain 
of flying. 

His eyes became a lot worse. The 
doctors summed it up ee definitely. 
They said he was blind, permanently. 

He had been an auditor before thé 
war. What can a blind auditor do? Well, 
he had had a high school education back 
in Denver, Colorado. What is more, he 
had Zoe. While he was at war she had 


(Continued from page 11) 


graduated from the university, and 
having still more time to wait for him, 
she had taken a year’s postgraduate 
course. The Veterans Bureau took Zoe 
into account in disposing of his case. It 
was decided that with her help he might 
be able to take regular subjects at the 
University of California. 

She was appointed as his reader; 
officially her duties required her to 
attend lectures with him two or three 
hours a day. But actually she supplied 
him continuous eye service, as you 
might say. With her help he not only 
managed to make out with the univer- 
sity courses, but mastered the Braille 
system, the blind man’s method of read- 
ing and writing, at the same time. At- 
tending the lectures and learning the 
Braille system, both ao made it 
sort of hard at first. “I only got a B 
average the first year,” he apologizes. 
But he doesn’t have to make any expla- 


nations concerning his third and final 
term which he finished last year. His 
average for that year was straight A. 

At the suggestion of one of his 
teachers he majored in _ insurance. 
When he graduated a job was waiting 
for him as a life insurance agent with 
one of the leading companies of the 
Pacific coast. True, most anyone can 
get a job selling insurance on a com- 
mission basis. But after you get the 
job, doing it, actually selling it—that 
is sometimes a bird of a different 
feather. Wyman has made out fine, so 
far. His wife takes him to his pros- 
pects in their Ford coupe. And his 
system, as he explains it, is not to sell 
to his friends, but to make friends of 
those he sells to. He is able to do this 
because after his studies at the univer- 
sity he really knows something about 
insurance, its principles and their sound 
application. 


Vitalizing a Creed of Service 


praised too highly for the most excel- 
lent and courageous work they per- 
formed. If it had not been for their 
promptness in coming to the rescue 
there would have been terrible suffer- 
ing. 

It is good to note that the Legion 
throughout the State responded to the 
appeal of Department Commander 
Wade H. Phillips of Lexington for the 
emergency relief fund. Sixty posts re- 
sponded instantly, sending in by wire 
more than $1,200. The American Le- 
gion Auxiliary responded to the appeal 
of its State President, Miss Annie Lee, 
of Monroe, with approximately $800 in 
eish, making a total emergency relief 
fund of $2,000. 

At the call of Governor Angus W. 
McLean, The American Legion has as- 
sumed the burden of raising the $35,000 
state relief fund that is to be used 
for taking care of the helpless depend- 


(Continued from page 9) 


ents of the dead. They will work in 
connection with the American Red 
Cross. 

When the last member of the Aux- 
iliary pulled out of the little stricken 
village of Coal Glen on Sunday after- 
noon, May 3ist, all of the dead had 
been decently buried, all of the father- 
less children, white and black, had been 
bathed and clothed, and in every sad- 
dened home there were enough pro- 
visions to last a week. And it was not 
a final farewell that they were bidding 
these stricken people. 

‘“‘We have done all that we can right 
now,” they said, “but we'll be back 
before the week is over.” And they 
were. 

Of course, there were others to help. 
The Legion and the Auxiliary did not 
do it all. The American Red Cross 
came on the scene Friday and set up 
its organization. General Albert J. 


Bowley, commanding Fort Bragg, the 
at United States Field Artillery 
amp at Fayetteville, sent over a hos- 
pital unit and a field kitchen with 
trained men in charge. 

North Carolina has been remarkably 
free from disasters of all varieties. It 
has experienced no cyclones and no 
great storms. The State has few mines, 
and few of its people follow hazardous 
occupations. Therefore there was no 
emergency before the Coal Glen crisis 
to give the Legion and the Auxiliary in 
North Carolina an opportunity to show 
the stuff they are made of. Nobody 
knew how the Tar Heel veterans would 
measure up in a crisis such as their 
Indiana and Illinois buddies faced a 
few weeks ago. But now they know 
that it matters not whence the call may 
come—North, West, East or South— 
the Legionnaire and his womenfolk 
make good in time of disaster. 


A Toe and Tongue Job 


and purpose of the Endowment Fund. 
Also, the sheet bore directions for send- 
ing. in mail contributions. 

hen, a few days afterwards, there 
went out two other mailings. One was 
directed to the ex-service men and Le- 
gionnaires of the county, and the other 
to the general public. The first of 
these pointed out that ex-service men 
have an even greater interest in the 
success of the undertaking than has 
the general public, because of its close 
relation to ex-service men. The sec- 


ond, directed to the rest of the com- 
munity, emphasized that Greenbrier 
‘County has a duty toward the men, 
women and children who gave the most. 

Both of the circulars emphasized 
that, while the county quota was $1,500, 
the county ought to raise $3,000 for a 


(Continued from page 8) 


purpose like this. At the bottom of 
each circular was a subscription blank. 
And a self-addressed envelope went out 
with each one, to make it just that 
much easier for people to send in their 
subscriptions. 

It worked out beautifully. The post 
did not, of course, depend on the mails 
to do the job without any other effort. 
The members got out and canvassed 
just as hard as if there had been no 
mailings. But when the smoke of bat- 
tle cleared away, Greenbrier County 
had raised its money. And everyone 
in the community knew something of 
the high-minded program of the Le- 

ion, whether or not he actually con- 

uted to the Fund. 

Incidentally, this 
dred members in 1 


had one hun- 
and raised its 


membership to 318 in 1924. Its 1925 
membership campaign has been side- 
tracked in favor of the Endowment 
drive. But unquestionably it will raise 
its membership above that of 1924. An- 
other distinction of Greenbrier Post is 
that the only son of its commander, H 
Guy Kessinger, is named John Quinn 
Kessinger after the Legion’s 1924 Na- 
tional Commander. 

West Virginia, as a State, has been 
badly hit by the coal mining depression. 
But the Legionnaires of the State have 
not let that interfere with their raising 
West ‘Virginia’s share of the Endow- 
ment Fund. 

They have not, as has already been 
said, done much in the way of m 
noise. They have simply gone ah 
and raised the money. 
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JULY 3, 1925 --- 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 15) 


from the line of shelter trenches when 
about midnight the enemy started a 
terrific bombardment of the entire 
Champagne front. Lieutenant Noble 
and I were bunking together in an old 
barn and we rushed to our platoons 
at the first sound of shells—his men, 
being farthest from the trenches, suf- 
fered the heaviest casualties. Private 
Hitchcock was killed instantly, while 
still asleep, according to Lieutenant 
Noble’s report, and I personally know 
that Lieutenant Noble did nct seek 
shelter until his entire platoon was ac- 
counted for. The lieutenant was killed 
in action a few days later at Sergy 
near Chateau-Thierry. 

“Private Hitchcock became a mem- 
ber of Company I, 168th Infantry, 
while we were stationed at Neufmai- 
sons, France. I knew him personally 
as a bright, quick-thinking, earnest, 
energetic soldier, always willing to do 
any task assigned to him no matter 
what it was. He was one of sixteen 
men of our company to lose their lives 
in this bombardment, which was the 
most terrific I ever witnessed, destroy- 
ing everything above ground, including 
our kitchen, food, mules and clothing.’ 


peep MILTON CONOVER, who was 
one of the couriers to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, and a 
delegate to the organization caucus of 
The American Legion at the Cirque de 
Paris in March, 1919, and who is now 
connected with the Department of Eco- 
nomics, Sociology afid Government at 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, tells us that he is writing a book on 
the adventures of diplomatic couriers, 
which will contain stories of couriers to 
the American Commission. These cour- 


iers quietly carried confidential dis- 
patches to embassies and American 
missions in three continents and co-op- 
erated with the King’s messengers of 
England. Comrade Conover has gath- 
ered his stories from couriers personal- 
ly and is desirous of locating about fifty 
other ex-dispatch bearers whose present 
whereabouts he has been unable to de- 
termine after two years of search and 
six’ thousand miles of traveling through- 
out the United States and Canada. Will 
these former couriers report to the 
Company Clerk or direct to Comrade 
Conover, who may be reached at the 
address given above? 


ERE is a request directed particu- 

larly to Legionnaires of the Tall 
Corn State and in general to Legion- 
naires who are interested in having 
their national magazine in the archives 
of state historical societies. Edgar R. 
Harlan, Curator of the Historical, Me- 
morial and Art Department of Iowa, 
says in a letter to the Weekly: “Our 
institution is putting in such good licks 
toward a scientific and complete eol- 
lection of materials relating to the 
service of its sons in the World War 
that it would be next to calamitous not 
to have The American Legion Weekly 
complete.” Mr. Harlan reports the fol- 
lowing issues missing from his file: 
Vol. 1, No. 16, Oct. 17, 1919; Vol. TI, 
Nos. 3, 5, 10, 35, 36 and 42 of Jan. 16, 
30, Mar. 26, Sept. 24, Oct. 1 and Nov. 
12, 1920, respectively; Vol. III, No. 14, 
April 8, 1921; Vol. IV, Nos. 17 and 
19, of April 28 and May 12, 1922, re- 
spectively. The Company Clerk will 
acknowledge in this department any of 
the foregoing copies supplied by Le- 
gionnaires. 
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Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 





True-Tone 


erste: hone 








. + ledge and 
schoel. A Saxophone player is 
always popular socially and has 
Bie Daye tral and to earn money. 

easy payments 
(178) 


models and gives first leason chart; also pictures of famous 
ys Me f - s 


nd orchestras. Just send your name for a copy. 
lention anyother instrument in which you maybe interested, 
BUESCHER pare INSTRUMENT CO, 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
-ELKNART, INDIANA 





Sell our: 
Tal 


0 

Million dollar 0] Su; 
tailoring house. 45 
Special made-to-meas- 
ure all wool suits retail $25. 
Big profits. 6 day delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Experience un- 
necessary. Exclusive territory to 
capable salesmen. Outfits free. 
Write at once. 









TAILORING CO. 





Quick, safe relief from callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 





HOMELAND 
Tl to 79 W. Lafayette Ave., Dept.N, Baltimore, Md, 


CALLOUSES 







At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholl: 
Zino- 




















OUTFIT REUNIONS 














—- of pe 6 agg name Positions paying 

00-$300 monthly, traveling or stationary, 
— yearly. Ex-service men get preference. 
Mr. ent, former Government Examiner, 
and Mr. Miilspaugh, Member American Le- 
gion, are now “coaching” the boys. Get their 
"dope” at once. It will pay you—‘nuff said.” 
Write OZMENT-MILLSPAUGH, 1201 Arcade Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 


bers write Charles W. Seymour, Pawhuska, 
Okla., with reference to proposed reunion in 
Pawhuska at Department Convention of Legion, 


Div.—Annual ~_ a in Omaha, rt 
Legion | i Convention, Oct. 
. Crissy, 449 Omaha Ne 


Announcements for this department must be 
vectived three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


126Tn INF. (32nd Div.)—Reunion at Kalama- 
we, Mich., Jul Address John P. DeBoer, 
1 Lake St., bs 
Co. M, 140TH InF.—Reunion and hemecoming 

















at Poplar Bluff, Mo., July 4, ander suspices of Agro Sq.—Former members in 
Brown-Mabry Post, American Legion. in proposed reun at Omaha during - Legion — Trade- 
A. ton, Duncan Bidg., Poplar Bluff. National Convention, Oct. 5-9, address Bert 
M. G Go., 146rH INF. —Fourth annual | re. ndoah, Ia. marks and Copy- 
union at Cherry Ee Park, Mansfield, O 301sT, 8302p, 3038p M. T. yn rng at wry rights registered. 
5. Address W. W. Kinion, 205 &. Adams St.. during Legion National Conventi Oct. 
Mansfield. Address any -of following: Clifford "Sickels, 78 E. E. STEVENS, Rerstered Puteat Atterwer 
42 Drv.—Sixth annual reunion at Chicago, Tod Lane, Youngstown, Joe P. Snyder LEGIONN IRE Late of the 115th U.S. Inity. 
ely 13-15. Address Fred E. Crawford, 208 S. Box 304, Wayne, Mich. ; Silver Jones, 917 Wall scicenaa ment oo ee le Re ey 
St., Chicago. t.. Toledo, O.; George T. Bond, care American | $00. tne business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friende 
%» Drv.—Annual reanion at St. Louis, Mo., Legion Post, Flat Rock, Ill.; C. D. Stoudt, 274 | Weoffer rice at mod 
July 15-18. Address Third Division Reunion Bowmanville St., Akron, 0.; 0. P. T. Haas, | advice whhout charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices 
Committee, 507 Commercial Bldc., St. Louis. 1216 Barthold St, Fort Wayne, Ind. Barrister Bidg.. Washington. D.C. ; 388 Monadnock Block. Chicago, l!!. 
Co. A, ssorm M. G. BN. (28th Div.) —Re- Base Hosp. 62.—First reunion at Omaha Con 
tion at Conestoga Inn, Lancaster, Pa., July 18, vention of Legion. To complete roster address éé ” 
st 8 p.m. Address Robert M. McEvoy, care Julia Norrelund, 1501 Ardmore Ave., Chicago, WAR MEMORIES 
Post Office, Lancaster, Pa. Ii., or Mabel Farr, 31 Tenth St., Fargo, N. D. 
Mepics or 148TH INF. (37th Div.)—Reunion 408m TeL.. BN.—Former members interested 
at Buckeye Lake, O., July 28-Aug. 3. Ad- in reunion to be held in October during Legion y 
dress M. D. 148th Inf. Veterans’ Assn., 870 National Convention at Omaha, write L. D. FRANK A HOLDEN 
— a rn ; =s~ Unionville, O.. | 2 Room 1109, Telephone Bidg., Omaha, » 
45Ta InF.—Reunion at Unionville, 9, UT 99 
July $0. Address Harry G. Ohm, Willough- Orricers or $7ist Inr.—Fourth reunion at Holden’s “War Memories” are at- 
a os ae hchien tea Guarictta, N. Oe. = Address ,c p. tractively told; interesting reading, 
H tL. BN.—Reun at ry ininger, 225 Pp evard, Vv’ ; i ; iti 
x J duty ti-Aus, 2 Address A i Robillard ny ol ; r and are already in their third Edition. 
ve., ‘est ghton, - ew 29TH G.—To complete roster, send names i 
York. and addresses to W. A. Olson, 724 Case St., St. par 7 oad aane eanevienta oe 
* pe gg 3 Hale 9 agg at ge Paul, — ‘ 7d BSS. er bound ~~... ~...-~~~ $2. 
ey ‘ 11 Address aringer, 89TH Div.—To comp 
Se es eantes ot che See TRE es Eo” Nl gee basen poe on 
F reu ai im 1054 z. maas City, ; 
tinnati, O., Sept. 5-7. Address Reunion Com- $156TH MesiLe LAUNDRY UNniIT— er mem- The Legion Book Service 
mittee, 87th Div., Chamber of Commeree, Cin- bers interested in proposed. reunion eommuni- of The American Legion Weekly 
cinnati. cate with Buell D, Woodruff, Box 113, Avon, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Co. I, 358TH Inv. (90th Div.)—Former mem N. Y. 
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Bursts aud Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


A Man of Determination 


“Do you think the accused would steal a 
chicken ?” the lawyer asked Mose on ecross- 
examination. 

“Nossuh, Ah wouldn’t say ez he would.” 
answered Mose, wriggling uneasily on the 
ehair. “But Ah knows dis—when dat man 
gits hongry fo’ chicken, dat man’s jes’ 
nacher’ly boun’ to have chicken.” 


The Acme of Diplomacy 
[From the Marion (Iil.) Evening Post] 
Two alleged women who used the broke 
rotor car used to lure banker victims to 
a holdup are being held in jail here. 


The Thing’s Impossible 


“That silly man said there was one di- 
voree for every five marriages!” exclaimed 
Julia Hartbraker. “Now, everybody knows 
that if you marry that often you've got to 
get a divorce every time.” 


Showing What a Good Start Will Do 
[Headline in St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 

Central Illinois’ Largest Family Started 
with Horse and Buggy. 


Too Dangerous 


“Hello, Spike.” greeted a burglar, run- 
ning into a fellow craftsman on the street. 
“How’s business ?” 

“Rotten,” was the doleful response. “De 
stick-up guys is gettin’ so bad de old 
woman won't let me out nights.” 

Limerix 
A gouty gay liver of Fla. 
Stubbed his toe in a dark hotel ca. 

Though ‘twas hot on the spot, 


The old sot’s verbal shot 
Made the hallway some ten degrees ta. 


The State, by its founders named Md., 
Is known for its excellent dd., 
Not to mention the stills 
In the hamlets and hills, 
And its aeres of vineyard and bd. 
—G. R. G. 


A live-wire tailor named Kyle 

Set up shop at the source of the Nile, 
But he tore out his hair 
When he found that down there 

Full dress means six beads and a smile. 


She’s a spinster at sixty, is Clary. 
At sixteen she was so contrary 

She declared with a hiss 

She never would kiss 
Any man till he asked her to marry. 


—_—e . 


A man, strolling ‘round in Versailles, 
Met a maiden who seemed rather shailles. 
His hat did he tip; . 
She turned’ round with a flip 
And socked him a sock in the ailles. 
—Mrs. FB. I. M. 


A most absent-minded old fella 
Was Professor Alonzo MacKella; 
In a parachute jump 
He lit with a thump: 
He'd forgotten the well-known umbrella. 
—J. C. 


£ Slow pomed Perey McJay 

aid: “I'll write a superb photoplay, 

That will bring me, I tao, Tee 
A buneh ” 


But Percy’s still working, ‘they say. 


Hard Hearts 
Cupid sat alone, a picture of despair. 
“I declare,” he soliloquized, “it used to 
be so that I could stun them and bowl them 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


over with one arrow, but those days are 
gone forever. If young folks keep getting 
harder boiled, a feller’ll have to get him- 
self a machine gun.” 


Athletic Candor 
[From the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette] 
Young Jim Rice, son of the former 
coach of Columbia crews, who is no assist- 
ant to Joe Wright at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is to enter Columbia this 
fall. 


Easy to Read 
Sam: “Does yo’-all say yo’ was goin’ 
sebenty-fi? miles an hour, man? Huceum 
yo’ knows yo’ was goin’ dat fas’?” 
George: “Kaze when Ah comes to, dar 
was de speedometer wropped ’round mah 
neck.” 


Youth Will Have Its Fling ~ 
[Ad in the Yuma (Ariz.) Erening Herald] 
YOUNG RAILROAD wishes furnished 
room with private party. Must be calling 
distance or have phone. 


Sense of Humor 


“Jones has an original mind.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Whenever he tells a comic story he 
ealls the two Irishmen ‘Mike and Pst’ in- 
stead of ‘Pat and Mike’. 


--- THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Only Too Likely 


“IT guess I gave that feller a talkin’-to 
he’ll remember,” boasted the new traffic 


p. 
“I bet he will, too,” assented his 
“That was the chief of police.” 


The Earmarks of a Rough Trip 

[From the Calhoun (Ill.) Herald| 

Chas. Wilkinson went home with his 
daughter, Mrs. Andy Mortland, last Sat- 
urday evening. Andy brought him back 
Sunday evening. 


pal, 


Query 

He was one of those men that girls try 
so hard to forget. 

“You didn’t speak to me on the street 
ear this morning,” he told her. “Didn't 
you know who I was?’ 

“No,” she replied, “Who 
were you?” 


Lady Bull Is Prostrated 
[Ad in Nashville (Tenn.) Banner] 
STRAYED from E. J. Payne’s, 7 mi’ 
on Brick Church pike, 1 squirrel-cr 
male cow. 


surprised. 


Modern Needs 
“Let’s play house,” suggested little Dor- 
othy. , 
“All right.” agreed her brother. 
and get daddy’s check book.” 


Sounds That Way 


“T heard Kreisler play Drdla’s 
venir’.” 

“T thought all those war songs had gone 
out of style.” 


“Go 


‘Son- 

















“Why, there goes Jones—this isn’t his station.” 








